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About eighty years ago a party was 
given in London, at which the guests 
were from literary and artistic circles. 
The hostess, on looking around, no- 
ticed that several of the guests were of 
different religious faiths. She gave a 
scream of delight and started to poll the 
company. She said, “Sir Richard Burton 
is a Mohammedan, and Mrs. Burton is 
a Roman Catholic. Mr. Burne-Jones is 
a Protestant. Mr. Dante Gabriel Ros- 
setti is an agnostic.” Seeing James 
McNeill Whistler, the artist, she asked, 
“And what are you, Mr. Whistler?” 

“Oh,” he replied, “I am an amateur.” 

In religion, he surely was. We all 
know the sense in which Whistler used 
the word. An amateur is often regarded 
as a person who does a thing badly, 
one who cares little about it and just 
makes an awkward lunge at it. A person 
apologizes for doing poorly at a sport 
or a game by saying that he is only 
an amateur, 

But there is the original, high mean- 
ing of the word which is that an ama- 
teur is one who does a thing for the 
Kipling has given a 
good description of a company of ama- 


sheer love of it. 


teurs when he says that “No one shall 
work for money, and no one shall work 
for fame; but each for the joy of the 
working.” In that sense, Sir Winston 
Churchill is an amateur painter. He 


The Church 


paints because he loves it. When he sits 
in front of the canvas, attacking the 
painting with all the vigor which he 
brought to fighting the Battle of Brit 
ain, he is having the time of his life. 
He said that the one time when he en- 
vies Methuselah is when he is painting 
That is the amateur spirit. It has played 
a part in the spread of Christianity 
which cannot be measured. The gospel 
was not carried to the world by profes- 
sionals; there were none. It was carried 
by amateurs who did it for the love of 
it—peddlers, artisans, slaves, soldiers, 
housewives. Every night was “amateur 
night.” 

Many of the new discoveries which 
have been a gain for the world have 
been the work of “inspired amateurs, 
such as Franklin’s bringing electricity 
to earth by a silken thread and the 
Reverend Joseph Priestley’s discovery 
of oxygen. 

If our churches are to survive it 
power, they must be companies of ama- 
teurs. 

We need amateurs who work for the 
love of it; who are participants rather 
than spectators. Paul Hindemith, the 
musical composer, said not long age 
that the principal fact in the musical 
situation today is the disappearance o 
the amateur musician. There can be n0 
doubt about that. Young people listen 
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Needs Amateurs 


to phonographs, radio, television, and 
jukebox; they do not play. There is 
high fidelity all over the town, but very 
little high fidelity in practicing on the 
piano. But back a generation ago, when 
a little girl was learning to play a new 
piece, probably “Hearts and Flowers” 
with variations, the whole block was 
united in a common sorrow, groaning, 
and travailing in pain till she had 
learned it. Now the little amateur musi- 
cian has disappeared. A popular song 
fifty years ago was “At Maggie Mur- 
phy’s Home,” celebrating the Saturday 
nights, when the crowd would gather 
at Murphys’ and Maggie would play the 
organ. The organ has gone and, alas, 
so has Maggie. The amateur Saturday 
night at Murphys’ was a lot better than 
the mechanical rock ‘n’ roll at Dance- 
land, or sitting glued to a TV set. 

It will be a sad and dark day if the 
disappearing amateur musician is fol- 
lowed by the disappearing amateur in 
firsthand Christianity and in the work 
of the church. This does not mean that 
there is no need for professional full- 
time workers in the church. There is 
desperate need for them and for more 
of them of all sorts—ministers, educa- 
tors, social workers, musicians. The 
church needs the expert at his craft. 
One good definition of a professional is, 
“one who can do a good job when he 


doesn’t feel like it.” Take a true “pro- 
fessional” in surgery, for instance. When 
a fourth operation comes up at five 
o'clock in the afternoon, the surgeon 
does not clap his hands and say, 
“Goody, goody, I can do one more be- 
fore dinner.” Not if he is in his right 
mind. He merely does it. And does it 
well. He is a professional. 

But one who has the skill of the 
professional full-time worker must still 
be an amateur in doing his work for 
the love of it, for the joy that is set 
before him. 


And how the church needs amateurs 
in its work of evangelism, of reaching 
out for men and women. If the early 
church had only the same proportion 
of its fellowship engaged in winning 
converts to Christ, as is found in many 
churches today, it would probably never 
have gotten any farther than Samaria, 
if that far. How easy it is to listen to 
addresses on evangelism. How easy to 
lay down a campaign. How hard for 
laymen even to have any idea how to 
begin, in case they wanted to. But the 
core of evangelism is not plans or cam- 
paigns. Edward Weeks, the editor of the 
Atlantic Monthly, in his recently pub- 
lished book of memoirs, says a few 
words about his loved hobby, fishing. 
The wife of a friend of his wrote that 


by Halford E. Luecock 


her husband had always wanted to fish, 
but now that he had retired and had 
time to fish, he was shy and held back 
because he did not know anything about 
the mysteries of casting and tackle and 
flies. Mr. Weeks wrote back, “What 
Jack needs is an old pair of sneakers, 
an old pair of trousers, a hook and line, 
and some worms, and a bottle of insect 
repellent. He needs to catch a fish. Let 
him learn how not to catch them later.” 

What “Jack,” the amateur layman 
needs is like that—the fun of catching 
a fish. He needs the thrill of bringing 
someone into touch with the church and 
its Master. We can catch in the Book of 
Acts the quickening of the spirit through 
the capture of one person. When a 
church’s members cease being specta- 
tors, sitting still like a row of petrified 
angels, and become an exciting com- 
pany of amateur fishermen, the church 
and the gospel come alive. 

A man having watched an ordination 
service recently, said to a friend, “I 
think the laying on of hands is the most 
impressive scene I know.” His friend 
replied, “It is impressive. But the lay- 
ing on of hands that moves me most, 
I think, is when a man lays his hands 
on a job in the church which needs to 
be done.” 

Why not that kind of laying-on-of- 
hands ritual every week? 
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e™ church is becoming more com 
scious of the fact that she is being called 
to higher endeavor in the present age. 
We are beginning to awaken to the fac 
that the world’s deepest needs are not 
political, social, nor economic, but inte: 
lectual and spiritual. The church can k 
the bridge between this kind of need 
and the unlimited resources that ar 
with God. Furthermore, there is a pos- 
tive response within the church to th 
fact that plans are on the drawing 
boards—long range plans—which are re- 
evant to the world’s needs and will 
dwarf in size and scope anything whieh 
the church has attempted previously. 
The question still remains to be ar 
swered, however, as to whether or not 
we have counted the cost. Our Lord was 
stringently realistic in urging that we 
take a long look at what is involved is 
the acceptance of the Christian way 
life. He absolutely refused to win fol 
lowers under false pretenses, but with 
brittle realism made each prospective 
disciple look fearlessly into the face ¢ 
the future. No one who dared to follow 
him in his earthly pilgrimage had any 
illusion that acceptance of the “way” it 
volved radical change. It must be # 
with the modern church. To break 
through to a new dimension of service 
will mean that each individual church, 
all Christians, and all church members 
will have to discard former patterns for 
ones entirely new, which can in no Wa) 
be fitted into*the old mold. Each mus 
strive to attain his highest potential 
There is no goal here—for tomorrow’ 
accomplishments must go beyond yes 
terday’s vision. 
—Joun T. PeTens 


Secretary, The Department d 
Stewardship and Promotio 
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The 168th General Assembly recom- 
nded “that beginning in 1958, over a 
sriod of five years, there should be pre- 
ated to the churches the best judgment 
the General Assembly, its boards and 
sencies, of a program that would more 
early meet the needs that now appear with 
clear recognition that this may involve a 
sarrangement of the amount and order of 
sent priority and could well require at 
ast twice the present level of benevolence 
iving which would, however, still be be- 
w the goal adopted by the General As- 
mbly when it inaugurated the Self-Allo- 
ation plan.” 
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“We are living in a dynamic world, presenting constantly 
new and challenging situations. In such a world the church 
cannot remain static. Heretofore, it has coasted along com- 
paratively easily, but now the situation demands that it 
shall do something as strenuously different as when air- 
planes finally achieved power and speed enough to crash 
the sound barrier. We have to break through into a new 
dimension of vision and giving. The old pattern simply will 
not suffice. How this shall be accomplished will demand 
the best thought and consecration of all of us. | am, myself, 
convinced that the Presbyterian Church must not merely 
do a little better than it has done before but must somehow 
gain a totally new perspective and a commitment com- 
mensurate with the demand for its witness and service.” 


—PAuL S. WRIGHT 
Chairman, Long Range Planning 
Committee 














NOW, 
MORE THAN EVER: 


There is an imperative need to strengthen th 
Presbyterian arm of the Christian Mission 


at home and abroad 


by Hermann N. Morse 


HIS Is a day of deep and widespread 
T cisnee The world is in revolution. 
Our own society is in revolution. 
It is profound and fast-moving revolu- 
tion, the kind that keeps statesmen 
awake nights and should stir Christians 
to the depth of their souls. The next 
decade or so, the next few years, may 
well determine the character of the 
world and of our own society for many 
generations. The issue is: Will the 
church be content to flow with currents 
of change or, by renewing its strength, 
grasp the initiative to direct the flow. 
There is nothing new about change. 
There is always change, and men are 
always viewing it with alarm. But times 
as destiny-frought as these come only 
at widely spaced intervals of history. 
World War II brought finally and ir- 
revocably to an end a four-hundred-year 
period dominated by colonial expansion, 
which in its time had changed the whole 
face of the world; brought medieval so- 
ciety to an end and released new forces 
in the life of the world the potency of 
which we have hardly begun to realize. 
Eight hundred million people in nine- 
teen nations have won their independ- 
ence during or since the war. 
Hundreds of millions more live under 


new forms of government. 

There are new political alignment 
everywhere. °4 

There are profound, newly awaken 
political and social aspirations, mo 
men everywhere now to heroism 
now to terror. 

A new and terrible form of ideole 
cal imperialism, far more ruthless 
devastating than the old colonial 
perialism, is now stalking across 
world. 

These are some of the visible si 
of revolution. Who doubts that the 
foundations of the world are be 
shaken? 

At the same time, in quieter fas 
the modern miracles of science work 
myriad ways, great and small, to bul 
up and to tear down, to change eve 
familiar aspect of old established cub 
tures like our own. We must reckolt 
with our altered ways of living, working, 
communicating, travelling; of 
sources of power; of new concepts @ 
space and speed; of new vistas of kno 
edge and new standards of judgment 
There is much in all this to elate & 
much to depress, much to confuse. 

What does the present situation meal 

(Continued on page I) 
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The rising tide of youth is already inundating cam- 
puses; by 1970 enrollments should have doubled 
the current 3,200,000. Whether the new genera- 
tion of inquiring minds has the opportunity to 
search and strengthen its faith depends upon the 
steps taken now to enlarge facilities and staffs at 
forty-one church-related colleges and 136 West- 
minster Foundation centers. 


Mothers nowadays have more children to love 
and—with the church's help—to nurture in the 
Christian faith. In less time than it takes to read 
this paragraph, a new American has been born; 
on the average there is a birth every seven-and- 
one-half seconds. Total population recently rolled 
past the 170,000,000 mark and by 1975 should 
reach 225,000,000. 





In the basement of an inner-city Presbyterian 
church, boys mold clay and the church molds boys. 
Although most new congregations are being 
formed in suburban areas and in new communities, 
churches must remain open in our cities, adapting 
their programs to the needs of families in changing 
neighborhoods. 
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five families moves every year 


Most urgent need for new churches is in suburbia, 
now home for 42,500,000 Americans. Mobility 
plus population growth have caused the suburbs 
to gain 18.4 per cent from 1950 to 1957, while 
the nation as a whole grew 11.2 per cent. Charac- 
teristically, suburban families: (1) include many 
children; (2) go to church, or would if they could 
find one with room to take them in. To do our share 
in providing houses of worship and Christian train- 
ing, Presbyterians must build at least seventy-five 
new churches every year. 
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2,809,603 Presbyterians will decide how much will be done 


An advance benevolence program begins with 
the boards and agencies of our church. Each con- 
ducts programs to further the mission of the church. 
These boards and agencies are the extended arms 
of every congregation enabling its people to par- 
ticipate in the efforts to advance the Kingdom 


even in the most remote places of the world. 
Next we have the Long Range Planning Com- 


mittee. Constituted of representatives of the Gen- 
eral Council and of the boards and agencies, it 
considers those conditions and aspects of the con- 
temporary scene which affect the total ministry of 
the church, describes the critical problems and 
concerns which should have priority. 

Then comes the Joint Budget Conference. This 
is composed of the administrative and fiscal rep- 


2,809,603 MEMBERS 





8,658 CHURCHES 
250 PRESBYTERIES 


39 SYNODS 


resentatives of the boards and agencies. Its fune- 
tion is to translate ideals and objectives into 
dollars. It determines what any proposed program 
will cost and the order in which the necessary steps 
should be undertaken. 

Then General Assembly, acting for the entire 
church, approves a benevolence program to be 
recommended to the churches. The word recom. 
mended is important. There is no tax and no tax 
collector. The General Assembly says what, in its 
judgment, should be done. People in the congre- 
gations say what will be done. Benevolence is 
wholly voluntary so far as any outer compulsion is 
concerned. But there is an inner compulsion, which 
derives from the nature of the gospel and our re- 
sponse fo it. 








LONG RANGE 
PLANNING COMMITTEE 
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NOW, MORE THAN EVER to the Chris- 
tian church? I can comment only on 
some of the most obvious facts. We will 
begin at home. 

The churches of America are con- 
fronted by the same conditions and 
problems that confront our communi- 
ties, our social institutions, all our pub- 
lic agencies. The conditions that make 
problems for them, that increase our 
taxes and our worries, equally make 
problems for the church. Three words 
spell out the dilemma in every field of 
public service: more, better, costlier. 

There is something else, of course. 
But there isa practical, down-to-earth 
situation which we cannot ignore unless 
we are willing to relegate the Christian 
church to the position of a mere by- 
stander and spectator. 

Why today are people everywhere 
concerned with the needs of our public 
schools? Secretary of Health, Education, 
and Welfare Marion B. Folsom esti- 
mates a present need of 80,000 more 
classrooms to care for enrollment over- 
flow and of almost as many more to re- 
place obsolescence and compensate for 
population shifts. The needs of colleges 
and universities are equally acute; one 
university is now seeking $82,500,000 
solely for its undergraduate college. The 
needs of hospitals and public health 
agencies, of highways and of transporta- 
tion and communication facilities, of 
housing, of facilities for recreation, for 
old-age care—all are mounting yearly. 

There are four principal reasons why 
such concerns are omnipresent today: 

The first is that we are now in a pe- 
riod of accelerated population growth. 
This was dramatized on February 15 
when at 11:1:51 a.m., the population 
clock on the wall of the Census Bureau 
office recorded the arrival of the 170,- 
000,000th American. By 1960 there 
should be 180,000,000 of us; by 1975, 
225,000,000 or more, or an increase of 
75,000,000 or so in twenty-five years. 

Here is the recently adjusted census 
formula: One birth every seven-and-a- 
half seconds, one death every twenty 
seconds, one arrival from abroad every 
one-and-a-half minutes, one departure 
every twenty minutes; net result—a gain 
of one every eleven seconds. The higher 
birth rate combined with increased 
longevity means a special increase in 
the number of the very young and the 
very old. 

This rapid increase ‘is largely con- 
centrated in our metropolitan areas, 
chiefly in our suburbs and the spill-over 
into adjacent rural areas. A feature of 

(Continued on page 12) 
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From the missionaries 


on horseback 


to their 


air-borne counterparts of today, 


the church has been “‘adven- 





turous and pioneering in spirit—never willing to stand still 


When the Spirit of the Lord says ‘Go’”’ 


Our Presbyterian Church might easily have developed into a very 
different kind of church from what it actually became, or from what 
we want it to be. In its early days, when we were only a few weak 
congregations scattered along the eastern seaboard, the church be- 
gan to respond to the urge to share its faith and to serve human needs 
in the spirit of the gospel. The characteristics that began to find ex- 
pression in its days of weakness, when a wilderness of need pressed 
in upon it, helped it to grow in strength and usefulness. Increasingly 
the church became: 

Missionary-minded—with horizons constantly widened until they 
encompassed the continent and finally the world; 

Zealous in evangelism—having a sense of responsibility to seek 
and make disciples of all men; 

Inclusive in fellowship—not just ‘‘our kind,"’ or one color, but every- 
one; 

Comprehensive in concerns—everything that anywhere may ex- 
press the application of the gospel to human need; 

Ecumenical and cooperative in attitude—relating itself to every 
right-intentioned force with objectives similar to our own; 

Adventurous and pioneering in spirit—with restless feet. 

There was something in that history and in those developing char- - 
acteristics that kept pulling the church out of itself, kept it from be- 
coming merely parochial, something that made the church alert to 
the demands of every epoch of our history; something that sent it 
marching across the continent and, in time, across the world to match 
stroke and stride with all who sought to shape the course of civiliza- 
tion. Here was a constant interaction between the ‘‘in here’’ of the 
gospel—the deep faith of the church—and the ‘‘out there’’ of the 
kingdom. a 

Wherever our church has gone, it has planted not only the local 
house of worship, but the school, the hospital, every helpful instru- 
mentality of a rich life. And the church has constantly challenged all 
to whom it ministered to respond in their own way to the appeal of 
the gospel, to develop and dedicate their own resources for the build- 
ing of the authentic Christian Community. 

This is the sort of basic benevolence enterprise we have here and 
across the world. This is the kind of church, strengthened and ex- 
panded, that we want to bequeath to the future. 
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THERE ARE MORE PEOPLE IN CHURCH 
1950-56 AND MORE IN JAIL 
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UNITED STATES U.S. CHURCH MAJOR CRIME 
POPULATION MEMBERSHIP 





IN THE U.S.A. 
THERE’S A MAJOR CRIME 
EVERY 14 SECONDS 


One out of six is committed by a teenager. 


this period is the development of wh 

have been called “linear cities,” of th 
stretching out of urban characteristig 
from city to city. So, a six-hundred-mi 

stretch along the eastern seaboard hy 
one fifth of our total population withig 
three per cent of our total land are 

Second, there is the fact of mobilit 
The old expectation that “when Amerig 
is settled up Americans will settle down 
is certainly not being fulfilled in og 
time. One family in five moves ever 
year. Presbyterians seem a little me 
stable, but still one Presbyterian fa 
in eight moves annually. Mobility 
ates a sort of chain reaction. Each move 
occasions other moves and affects 
least two and often more communitieg 
What is involved is more than just soci 
instability, for mobility, while relate 
to the development of thousands of new 
residential areas, is also a factor in 
often drastic change in the cultural 
racial composition of old communities: 

Third, there is the pressure of mod 
ern life and the changed social and 
tural climate of our day. Concentration, 
organization, standardization, and mech 
anization are dominant factors in th 
lives of most people. The old type ¢ 
isolation and independence is pretty 
well over, replaced by a new type of 
association and conformity. There is 
more leisure, but life is lived at a higher 
tempo, the toll of which may be meas- 
ured by the increasing number in our 
mental institutions. The weakening of 
ethical standards is reflected in the in- 
crease of delinquency and crime. A per- 
vasive sort of secularism has its own 
social standards but challenges the spir- 
itual assumptions once considered nor- 
mative in American life. 

Fourth, there is the development of 
higher standards of performance in 
practically every field of interest. Take 
education or health, for example. What 
would have been considered satisfac- 
tory performance a generation ago 
would hardly be tolerated today. 

In every area of public concern, and 
this includes religion: 

1. If we don’t do much more, then 
relatively we are automatically doing 
much less; 

2. If we don’t do much better, then 
relatively we are automatically doing 
much worse. 

Now let us look abroad for a mo- 
ment. Why is our government con- 
cerned to the extent of billions of dollars 
to assist under-developed peoples every- 
where to increase their resources, im- 
prove their standard of living, overcome 

(Continued on page 14) 
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“We are in a time and in a world where the impor- 
tance of the individual is suffering a terrible shrinking. 
.. . We are in an increasingly impersonal world. The 
shadow of automation, a world in which practically 
everything will be done by machinery, hangs over us. 
This is getting to be oppressively true in offices as well 
as in factories. .. . 

“Consquently there never was a time when our gos- 
pel of the love of God for one person was so desper- 
ately needed or so widely welcomed. Our gospel is that 
each person has a unique and eternal place in the mind 
and heart of God... .” 


-Hatrorp E. Luccockx 
Presbyterian Life, October 27, 1956 
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The fellows up in Personnel, 
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THE PERFORATED SPIRIT’ 


They have a set of cards on me. 


The sprinkled perforations tell 
My individuality. 


And what am |? | am a chart 
Upon the files of 1.B.M. 

The secret places of the heart 
Have little secrecy to them. 


It matters not how | may prate. 


They punch with punishments the scroll. 
The Files are masters of my fate. 
They are the captains of my soul. 


Monday my brain began to buzz; 


| was in agony all night. 


| found out what the trouble was: 
They had my paper clip too tight. 


*By Permission. © 1955 The 


by Morar Brswor 
New Yorker Magazine, Ine. 
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NOW, MORE THAN EVER disease, ex- 
tend the benefits of education? There are 
four principal reasons for our concern. 

First, national isolation today is pure 
myth. We are actually becoming one 
world. What Lincoln said of the nation 
is becoming true of the world; it cannot 
long exist half slave and half free—or 
half hungry and half well-fed—or half 
well and half sick—or half literate and 
half ignorant. 

Second, there is abysmal need in the 
world. More than half the people on 
earth are always hungry. More than 
half of the 90,000,000 babies who will 
be born this year will be hungry. In 
much of the world, population growth 
still outstrips the development of re- 
sources. 

Third, today our basic human aspira- 
tions are becoming universal. Today we 
can see a dream walking—nay, running 
—the dream of a better world. The as- 
pirations that a generation ago were 
beyond the fondest hopes of three- 
fourths of the world’s population are 
now the common passion of all. That is 
the greatest portent in the world today. 
We move toward the time when all must 
be free or none will be. 

There is a social and spiritual vacuum 
in the world that something will fill. 
At home and abroad, there is some- 
thing more, much more than just the 
fact of change, the dimension of growth, 
the factor of movement. That some- 
thing lies in the realm of the Christian 
gospel. 
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the light. 


Men now know enough to build the 
almost perfect world—to build it and 
to destroy it. They can push back the 
curtain of the universe and free men’s 
minds from ignorance and superstition. 
They can strike off the shackles of dis- 
ease and drudgery and free men’s 
bodies. But the church has a concern 
beyond these things. There is the spirit 
of man. If that is not free, his mind and 
body will not long be free. Russell in 
his “Portraits from Memory” wrote: 
“There were in the past physical ob- 
stacles to human well-being. The only 
obstacles now are in the souls of men: 
hatred, folly, and mistaken beliefs.” 

The most important dimension of life 
is its spiritual dimension—more than 
ever now in a time of such explosive 
and exploding possibilities. Here we 
deal with the deep issues of life and 
death. Let the Christian church for just 
a short moment stand still, seem un- 
concerned about the growth and move- 
ment, indifferent to need, unmindful of 
spiritual hunger, and the world will walk 
off and leave it, finding elsewhere its 
hope and inspiration. But, if what is at 
the heart of this missionary enterprise 
can possess the heart of the church, if 
indeed, it can move into and possess 
the heart of the world, it can meet the 
deepest need and fulfill the highest as- 
piration of mankind. 

This brings us to our fourth point— 
the urgent problems before us in our 
benevolence program. The problem of 
our benevolence enterprise today is like 





As thousands seek a new religious faith, they 
stand in danger of confusing misty sentiment for 
Christianity. Too often religion is used as a good 
luck charm to assure success in anything from a 
football game to cold war. An increasing stream 
of teachers and pastors is essential to proclaim 
that Jesus Christ is not just a vague neon glow on 
an alternate route but is the way, the truth, and 


that of an army with a long and vulner- 
able line to hold, which knows that to 
win it must take the offensive, not just 
at one point but at many. For that, it 
needs not only striking power but ade- 
quate reserves, lines of communication, 
a strong home base. 

The question faced in projecting our 
benevolence advance is what do we 
need all along the line, and behind it, ~ 
to enable us to do a reasonably adequate 
job. We are not yet at the point where 
we dare to let our imaginations have full 
play in terms of the best conceivable 
job. Our first step is to attain reasonable 
adequacy. It is at once clear that in such 
an advance there can be no single prior- 
ity. Rather, there are many things, all 
of which must be done as rapidly and as 
thoroughly as possible. 

1. We must strengthen and improve 
our present operations. This means more 
adequate staffs, better support for work- 
ers of all sorts, better buildings and 
equipment, improved technical facili- 
ties, increased operating budgets. It 
means more of the tools to work with. 
We take no pride in our level of support 
of the highly competent, devoted men 
and women who serve the church in so 
great a variety of enterprises around the 
world; or in the fact that we put them in 
the hard places to build a new world 
and give them so little with which to 
work. Here are churches, schools of 
every grade and type, hospitals, dis- 
pensaries and clinics, neighborhood and 

(Continued on page 16) 
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Kipling: “Single men in barracks don’t 
grow into plaster saints.” 


In wartime the churches did not wait for serv- 
icemen to come to them. Here a civilian chaplain in 
a city near military installations invites two soldiers 
to a dance sponsored by a Presbyterian Church— 
as a better way to spend a night on leave from the 
base. During World War Il religious bodies oper- 
ated thousands of hospitality houses and other 
projects for servicemen. 

When war ended, our attention was diverted to 
the pressing demands of the peacetime boom. We 
tended to forget, and neglect, the millions of our 
countrymen still in military service. 

Today with 2,850,000 men and women (with 
1,665,000 dependents) in the army, air force, and 
navy, the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. maintains 
only twenty-two hospitality houses and collabo- 
rates in three interdenominational centers. Total 
giving in the 1956 Special Offering ‘or Ministry 
to Servicemen was an inadequate $250,940. 
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NOW, MORE THAN EVER community 
houses, projects in adult education and 
social improvement, in evangelism and 
Christian education—almost every con- 
ceivable type of project in almost every 
conceivable type of situation. 

2. Extension is a great need. Growth 
demands growth; movement requires 
movement. One thing that means here 
at home is new churches. A minimum 
need for many years, if we would do our 
share in churching these thousands of 
new communities, will be seventy-five 
new churches a year. In our ecumenical 
mission a minimum goal is 450 addi- 
tional fraternal workers within five 
vears. 

At home and abroad we need to make 
provision for.a great evangelistic ad- 
vance. Here, the increase in church 
membership is just beginning to keep 
pace with the birth rate, after lagging 
behind it for decades. Elsewhere we 
come nowhere near matching popula- 
tion growth. Everywhere are masses of 
people who, though they brush against 
the church, are insulated from it, and 
other masses out beyond our present 
reach. 

3. We need to help the church every- 
where to adapt its work to changing 
conditions. These include: the inner city 
with its shifting populations and chang- 
ing neighborhoods; the racial or cultural 
groups, once largely segregated or iso- 
lated, now being mingled in the main 
stream of community life; the growing 
body of industrial workers here and in 
many erstwhile largely rural countries; 
the countless millions who for one rea- 
son or another are in an experience of 
transition profoundly altering their out- 
look on life. We need to help the church 
to dig deeper and to function more cre- 
atively in all such situations of change. 
We need, too, to meet more effectively 
the challenge of secularism and the chal- 
lenge of Communism in the world. 

4. We strengthen the 
church’s program in higher education. 
Today we are constantly raising the av- 
erage level of education. The colleges 
and universities are the key to something 
of very great significance in the con- 
temporary world. We need not assume 
that public educational institutions are 
irreligious, but we do need to strengthen 
the enterprise of higher education re- 
lated to the church, a program with an 
explicit and articulate Christian purpose 
at its heart. Education today can be our 
great hope or our great danger, depend- 
ing on whether or not it combines with 
intellectual competence a sense of spir- 
itual values and of spiritual purpose. 





need to 
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The critical days for higher education 
in America are just before us. It is vitally 
important that we move at once to 
strengthen our church-related colleges 
and also our Christian ministry on the 
campuses of state and private institu- 
tions. 

5. Steps must be taken to assure our 
church an adequate working force in the 
years ahead. A growing church requires 
an expanding program to recruit and 
train workers. There is both a quanti- 
tative and qualitative aspect to this. We 
shall need a substantially larger number 
of candidates for church vocations and 
related services, but it is even more im- 
portant that the training provided even- 
tuate in the kind of ministry required 
for a day like this. 

6. Service to human need continues 
to be a vital part of the Christian mis- 
sion. No matter how glamorous the pros- 
perity of the times may seem, to many 
it will continue to be out of reach. We 
need to demonstrate the relevance of the 
gospel by coming to grips with the deep 
needs of people everywhere. The church 
must never consent to leave all social 
service to the state, or to private agen- 
cies. It lies too close to the heart of the 
gospel for that, as Jesus so often warned 
his disciples. In our church we are de- 
veloping a new sense of our service 
mission and a new competence in it, 
but it needs greatly to be strengthened 
and extended. 

7. At the same time we need to 
strengthen the organization of the 
church as a whole. To give churches 
the sort of program guidance they need; 
to help them develop their human po- 
tential and train it for the job to be 
done; to provide impetus and direction 
in evangelistic outreach; to strengthen 
our ecumenical witness, locally, nation- 
ally, and world-wide; to stimulate long- 
range, over-all planning in the total 
work of the church--these and many 
other tasks need attention at every level. 

8. Finally, we must take better care 
of all those workers who, having borne 
the burden and heat of the day, are now 
retired. 

What could one eliminate from this 
list? On what shall we turn our backs? 
That is the question that brings us to 
this proposed benevolence advance. 
First we must count the cost. This is 
where the pinch comes, but how much 
of a pinch is it? Averages, of course, 
mean very little. Many Presbyterians 
give a lot; a lot give very little. On the 
average, last year this whole program 
cost the members of our churches about 
$6.60 each. That wouldn't do much for 








































the family car, but it did a great de 
the benevolence enterprise. The a 
Presbyterian gave a great deal mor 
course, for other church purp 
least $60 more. 

The sort of program now prop 
will cost more money. The addit 
amount required for reasonably 
quate operation has been calculat 
1962. Assuming a normal growth ig 
membership of the church, it is 
able that last year’s average giving 
member of thirteen cents a week y 
have to be raised to at least thirty 
a week by 1962. . 

To illustrate the financial dime 
let me take a few of the needs menti¢ 
and indicate what it would cost toa 
them. In each case the compari 
between the amount provided t 
the benevolence budget in 1956 ang 
amount proposed for 1962. } 

Theological Education: To meet 
estimated budget for current ope 
—slightly more than $4,000,000 a 
would require $1,334,100 in bene 
lence funds, an increase of $720) 
above the 1956 level. In addition, # 
seminaries have aggregate needs fw 
building purposes in excess of $f, 
000,000, toward which it is propa 
that $2,000,000 a year be made 
able. 

New Church Development: The pr 
jected program of seventy-five 
churches a year will require $3,750 
a year for building aid and $1,446 
for current support to the fledgling 
congregations on a three-year cycle, 
suming full self-support after 
years. This will be an increase of $- 
250,000 for building aid and $1,230,008 
for current support (this program 
ing been largely supported up to née 
by out-of-the-budget funds). 

Church-related Colleges: The pr 
posed policy is for the church to provit 
ten per cent of the adjusted cost of tl 
educational program plus $1,000,000 
year to challenge other appropriation 
scholarships, and special or emergent’ 
needs. This would require’an addition 
provision of $1,650,000. 

Westminster Foundations: To }% 
vide for increased staff, a revised salan 
scale for workers, and the extension 4 
this program .to additional institutions 
will require an additional appropriatio 
of $1,267,500 a year, 

National Missionary Salaries: To i* 
crease the salaries of National Missio» 
aries an average of $1,000 would tf 
quire, including pension premiums é 
social security taxes, approximately $2. 

(Continued on page 18) 
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Browning: “Grow old along with me; 
the best ts yet to be... .” 


May 11, 1957 


For many pastors and their wives who retire— 
those who have ‘‘borne the heat and burden of the 
day’’—the rest will be the best only if the church 
assumes increasing responsibility. As benevolence 
giving rises, more funds can be set aside to in- 
crease some inadequate pensions and to aid pres- 
bytery and synod homes. 
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900,000 a year. The first step in this 
program is included in the 1958 budget. 

Ecumenical Mission: For missionary 
maintenance and to increase the present 
force by 450 will require an additional 
provision of approximately $1,950,000 
a year. Field work (which covers the 
funds that make possible the carrying 
on of the regular work—evangelism, in- 
stitutions, theological training, etc.) will 
require an additional amount of up to 
$4,833,000 a year. 

Pensions: To increase “minimum pen- 
sions” to $1,800 a year for a minister 
($900 for a widow) would require an 
increased provision of $1,947,366. 
Other needs—nursing and convalescent 
care, maintenance of homes and con- 
struction of additional facilities, welfare 
grants and relief—would require an ad- 
dition of approximately $1,060,000. 

These are not figures drawn out of 
the air, but careful estimates built up 
from a multitude of details. In 1956, 
General Assembly benevolence budget 
receipts from the churches were $18,- 
340,000. What is being proposed is an 
advance in 1958 to $35,748,211 with a 
further advance to 1962 up to $54,- 
338,577. This would mean a threefold 
increase over a six-year span. We actu- 
ally made a threefold increase over the 
last ten-year period. 

The question we Presbyterians are 
trying to settle is: where do we go from 
here? 

We built today yesterday, and there 
is much about it we don’t like. 

Today we are building tomorrow. 
Will we like it any better when it comes? 
We are debtors to the past, but that sort 
of debt we can pay only to the future. 

Let us look out across the world. 
What do we see? Much to depress us— 
suffering, confusion, the challenge of 
materialism and evil, the struggle of 
men with the modern titans of science, 
organization, and power. But there is 
also much to thrill—hope reawakened in 
the hearts of men—the signs of a new 
sense in the church of its mission in the 
world. 

S. Hall Young, the pioneer Alaska 
missionary, once wrote to Sheldon Jack- 
son upon receipt of an unexpected gift 
for a mission school: “Now our hopes 
have eagles’ wings. God is greater than 
our fears.” 

We remember the words of the 
prophet: “If thou draw out thy soul to 
the hungry, and satisfy the afflicted soul; 
then shall thy light rise in obscurity, and 
thy darkness be as the noonday.” 


—H.N.M. 


“There are prefound, newly awakened political ani 
social aspirations, moving men everywhere now 
heroism and now to terror.” 


Symbol of our age 


“The most expressive and luminous symbol of 
our age is the refugee. There have been million 
of them during the past generation, all of 
in flight from something cruel, all of them in q 
of something promising and precious. They ¢ 
uprooted persons and families, exiles from 
native land, wanderers over the face of the ea 
All have made decisions of destiny. . . . The 
man spirit everywhere is groping for a new fra 
work of civilization, for a new context of h 
existence. . . . The refugee symbolizes some 
very tough and unconquerable in man, the inst 


- 


—Rosert Worth Fram 


gent power within man.’ 
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welcome for “‘these, the homeless, tempest-tossed. 


Since 1948, U.S.A. Presbyterians have given 
12,106 refugees a chance to resume normal living. 
Church members have sponsored 6,414 individ- 
als through the displaced persons program, 4,- 
20 through the Refugee Relief Act, and 1,312 
Hungarians; 360 additional refugees with visas 
are due to arrive in the next few months. 

With a home, a reunited family circle, work, and 

amon opportunity to worship as they choose, these 


P Bformer wanderers are putting down roots deep in 
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the American soil. But millions still must stay in 
camps and temporary dwellings in the Gaza Strip, 
Jordan, Syria, Egypt, Vietnam, Hong Kong, For- 
mosa, Trieste, West Germany, Austria, and other 
lands of first asylum. 

For these exiles who as yet can find no per- 
manent haven, Presbyterians, along with other 
Christians, are relieving suffering and renewing 
hope through One Great Hour of Sharing and 
through the church's ecumenical mission. 


ais 








“Inasmuch as ye have done it unto one of the least of 


these my brethren, ye have done it unto me.” 


Food, medicine, and clothing are given to vic- 
tims of natural catastrophes—earthquakes in 
Greece and the Philippines; floods in India, Pakis- 
tan, and California—and to victims of man’s inhu- 
manity—in Vietnam, Indonesia, and Hungary. In 
Korea, war amputees have new limbs, tuberculosis 
victims are cured by medicines and rest in sanitar- 
iums, waifs wandering the streets find a home in 
a Christian orphanage. Jobs are provided for Hong 
Kong refugee students; impoverished Pakistanis 
are taught weaving, sewing, and canning. 

Dotted around the world wherever human be- 
ings are in need, these are but a few examples of 
the service mission made possible by American 
congregations through One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing. Since 1949, members of the Presbyterian 
U.S.A. Church have contributed $7,792,823 
through One Great Hour. It is expected that the 
1956 record offering of $1,482,453 will be ex- 
ceeded in 1957. 


“There is abysmal need in the world. More than 
half the people on earth are always hungry. In 
much of the world, population growth still out- 
strips the development of resources.” » 
20 
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In the long run, no foreign missionary, no mat- 
ter how great, can do as good a job for Christianity 


in any given country as a capable national in that 
country. 


“Probably the most pressing problem the Christian chur 
faces today is in developing the kind and amount of leadet 
ship needed in the next few years. We aren’t training enoug) 
overseas Christians here, and we aren’t training enoug! 
American Christians to share their skills with their brothes 
in Christ overseas."-—MopERATOR Davip W. ProrFitT 
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“Of course we can use the 
money and materials the Amer- 
ans send us. We desperately 
need these things. But we crave 
your love and understanding 
more.” 


The church in the United States has not been 
filled to bear witness amidst burned earth, 
bombed cities, and vast refugee groups as has the 


ean church. The church in the United States has 
been called to bear witness in an overwhelm- 

Moslem environment as has the church in 
. The church in the United States has not been 


Billed to bear witness where professing one's 


estant faith may mean social ostracism, bodily 

, or a ruined church sanctuary as has the 
wrch in Colombia. On the contrary, enjoying 
plete freedom, the church in the United States 
been called to bear its witness not out of pau- 


city but with the largest reservoir of available 
Christian leaders in the world. It has been called 
to bear its witness not out of poverty but out of ma- 
terial abundance unmatched in all man's history. 

“Strangely, it may be easier for a Korean Chris- 
tian to make his required witness than for an Amer- 
ican Christian to do so. There is, the reader will re- 
call, a New Testament parable pointing to the dif- 
ficulties of the rich man in entering the Kingdom of 
God or in doing what God requires of him. Yet it 
is out of abundance and wealth that American 
Christians must bear their witness in this day in the 
Christian mission to all the world.” 


New Day Dawning by William R. Hogg 
World Horizons, New York, N. Y. 





THROUGH DAYS 
OF PREPARATION 


ls the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. ready to seek 
a new adventure in faith? We have felt pride, yes, 
but humility and gratitude, too, that records have 
been smashed in these post-war years. Every year 
now we have to push the lines upward on the 
charts of progress. 

lf we are to seek this new adventure, we must 
marshal all our resources. And as 1957 moves on, 
the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. is grateful to God 
for its increasing strength. Now we have a total 
constituency of some 4,750,000 
—a communicant membership of 2,809,603 
—8,658 congregations 
—8,150 active ministers. 

In our 4,750,000 constituency are 1,929,289 
church school pupils and teachers and 96,794 in- 
fants who have recently been baptized. 

Of our 2,809,603 communicants, 142,565 are 
new members whom we welcomed into our fellow- 
ship last year. Some 170,000 of our men and 
women are church officers: 70,391 are ruling eld- 
ers; 49,568, deacons; 50,000, trustees. Studying 
for the ministry are 2,577 men and women. In the 
nation's colleges and universities are some 275,- 
000 students who are Presbyterians or who ex- 
press a Presbyterian preference. 

In North America, 2,832 of our ministers and 
lay persons serve as missionaries. Overseas, 1,057 
Presbyterians serve national churches with a com- 
bined constituency of 1,537,187. 

In 1956, we contributed $204,173,931 for the 
local, national, and world-wide program of the 
church. For the regular current programs of our 
8,658 churches, congregations raised $112,336,- 
806. For buildings and other special expenses, 
congregations gave $56,568,018. For the world- 
wide work of the church through the General 
Assembly benevolence program, congregations 
contributed $18,340,320; for area and local be- 
nevolences, $4,277,332. Receipts from women's 
organizations totaled $3,796,871. 

These are our resources. Now the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. is being challenged to triple support 
for its world-wide program in six years. It can be 
done, if we: “Expect great things from God, 

Attempt great things for God."’ 
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NOT ALONE 


A city set on a hill cannot be hid . . . 
and the world 
desperately needs to see its lights. 
We call the roll of 
the problems and tragedies, 
and note the threatening hydrogen bomb, 
and we are aware of our human limitations, 
and there is no health in us. 


But we have also the promise 

. . you shall receive power when 

the Holy Spirit has come upon you; 

and you shall be my witnesses in Jerusalem — 
and in all Judea and Samaria 

and to the end of the earth.”’ 


ae 


Money can be beautiful 
if used to the glory of God. 
Somehow the money will be given. 
And with the money will be given a prayer, 
a swelling chorus of intercession 
that shall yet save our world. 
With the prayer 
will be given devotion to the church 
along with our daily work, 
for we will work 
not alone for food on our tables, 
for cars in our garages 
or TV sets in our living-rooms, 
but we will work to say 
(and George Buttrick asks 
what else is worth saying but this): 


“Life is not bereft 
nor history forever cursed. 
God is in this with us. 

So all our living and dying must be unto him. 
Life is given to us that we may say 

to one another: 

“God has accepted us 

despite all our blundering nonsense, 
so we can accept ourselves 

in his grace. 
God has already saved us from any death, 
and the future is filled with music 

of harpers harping on their harps. 
How then can we withhold anything 

from God Who in Christ 
has freely given us all things?” 





A 
Congregation 
Accepts 
the 
Challenge 


It happened in the Hanover Church in Wilmington, Delaware. The 


how-and-why-it-happened suggests that every church can change 


its way of giving if there are those who believe it can be done 


indeed, the first Sunday of spring, 

1957. The sun shone softly on the 
doors of Hanover Presbyterian Church, 
Wilmington, Delaware, at four minutes 
past noon. The last hymn had been 
sung, and the benediction had been 
pronounced. 

The people came out, some quickly, 
some slowly. As some found places in 
their automobiles, others were still 
thanking the pastor for his sermon. Some 
of them were very young; more of them 
were older. 

One or two of the aged needed to be 
helped. Some of the children needed to 
be restrained, while others in solemn 
imitation of their elders, walked with the 
dignity of little ladies and gentlemen. 

Hanover Presbyterian Church was 
much like other churches at that hour. 
The difference was that four laymen 
were gathered, with their pastor, in his 
study on the upper floor. They had 
agreed to send their families on home, 
and stay long enough to tell how their 
church's benevolence budget had grown 


| tT was the third Sunday of Lent and, 
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sixfold—from $5,000 to $33,000—in five 
years. 

There was so much to tell, so little 
time in which to tell it, and so much en- 
thusiasm for the telling, that they had 
an altogether excusable tendency all to 
talk at once. Good talk it was, however, 
for it told a story of a church that used 
to spend a dollar on itself for every nine- 
teen cents it gave away, and now gives 
eighty cents away for every doliar it 
spends on itself. 

The recipe is unbelievably simple, 
and can be duplicated in any church 
having the ingredients at hand. Take 
one minister who, according to his men, 
not only believes in Christian steward- 
ship, but lives it. Add to him three, or 
four, or five lavmen who believe that 
words do not make much sense without 
deeds. Stir the people, and keep stirring 
for not less than twelve months in each 
year. 

Roy A. Kinckiner is a chemical engi- 
neer whose work these days is largely 
administrative. He said, “It is my expe- 
rience that, where the minister believes 


that giving can be significantly 
creased, it is increased. Where the me 
bers do not respond, it is mainly bee; 
they sense that their minister does 
believe that they either can or she 
give more. In how many churches 
there be leaders who will advance } 
yond the limit set by the pastor?” 
For the Wilmington men, Donald 
Douds is a pastor with vision. Disnj 
ing some of the potentially emba 
talk about the varying merits of vari 
ministers, he observed that “. . , § 
idea seems never to occur to 
churches that a church can very well 
self-centered, and not know it. We 
tomatically assume that a Christi 
church is Christian and, therefore, 
self-centered. Yet, take Presbyterian g 
ing in 1956. All told, we gave $204,00 
000. Of this, approximately $24,008, 
went to General Assembly benevole 
—almost ninety per cent for o 
a little more than ten per cent for ¢ 
And if you take foreign missions by * 
for a minute, you will see that le 
four per cent, not ten per cent, we 
of this country to preach the gos 
all the world. Some ninety-six pe 
we kept here for use in the richest# 
on earth. Christian education bele 
the benevolence budget, to be 
we shouldn’t deceive ourselves. ‘th 
we give to it, comes right back to 


Accent on missions 
It became clear that work with} 
for Christians in other lands was1 
exciting to the Hanover men than @l 
benevolence programs. Harry H. . 
led the way downstairs to a mission#i 
of the world, on which were sup 
posed pictures of the ten missionam 
supported in part by the church. 
sun never sets on Hanover’s misii 
aries,” said he, quoting a current slé 

Mr. Knox is an accountant, a met 
of a profession more bent to prudent 
than to benevolence, but he could testi 
that, like his fellow laymen, he had 
dergone some mental growth in 
process of increasing local gifts to } 
nevolence. Said he, “Seven or mo 
years ago, not so much through ch 
experience as through observing wor 
conditions, I came to the conclusion thi 
man’s ingenuity was not enoug 
Christ’s teachings were the only thi 
that would change the world. Our? 
nevolence giving had to be increased: 
order to accomplish it.” 

B. Paul Detweiler serves in the tr 
estate department of the Dupont com 
pany. He felt that he could point to# 

(Continued on page # 
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A Message 
about our Presbyterian Colleges 


They need your help in fulfilling their basic purpose —to 


provide sound liberal education under Christian influences 


From Pennsylvania to California, from 
North Dakota to Texas, forty-one 
Presbyterian colleges and universities 
dot the nation. They represent an im- 
pressive financial investment, a great 
cultural influence, a powerful moral 
and spiritual force. Throughout the 
world their graduates provide responsi- 
ble Christian leadership in business, 
law, medicine, the ministry, science, 
teaching and many other fields. 


High academic standards 


Our Presbyterian colleges are, by de- 
sign, small colleges committed to the 
great liberal arts tradition. Their stand- 
ards are high; all are fully accredited. 
Their significant contribution to higher 
education is an earnest dedication to 
Christian ideals and values. 


Now our Presbyterian colleges are 
faced with a great challenge. If they 


are to continue their present influence 
in the church and in the nation, they 
must do their share to prepare to meet 
the flood tide of 6,700,000 students 
who will be ready for college by 1970. 


You can help 


Additional teachers—dedicated, Chris- 
tian teachers—will be needed. They 
must be trained now. More classrooms, 
laboratories and libraries, more chap- 
els, dormitories arid gymnasiums are 
essential. If adequate facilities are to 
be available, they must be started now. 
Funds are urgently needed now to bol- 
ster endowment income and keep pace 
with burgeoning operating costs. 


Our colleges deserve your prayers, 
your encouragement, your contribu- 
tions. Support them generously as they 
continue their stewardship today, as 
they build confidently for tomorrow. 


- The Board of Christian Education 


Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
Witherspoon Building, Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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Presbyterian-related colleges — EDUCATION 
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Forty-one Presbyterian-related colleges, in twenty-six states 
prepare our young men and young women for intelligen 
Christian citizenship. Together they have given 3788 yean 
of service to the church and to the nation. 


Alma College, 1886 
Alma, Michigan 
Robert D. Swanson, President 
Coeducational: 700 students 


Beaver College, 1853 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Raymon M. Kistler, President 
For Women: 650 students 


Blackburn College, 1857 
Carlinville, Illinois 
Robert Ludlum, President 
Coeducational: 350 students 


Buena Vista College, 1891 


Storm Lake, Iowa 
John A. Fisher, President 
Coeducational: 525 students 


Carroll College, 1846 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Coeducational: 750 students 


Centre College, 1819 
Danville, Kentucky 
Walter A. Groves, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 


Coe College, 1851 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Harry Morehouse Gage, 
Acting President 
Coeducational: 950 students 


Davis and Elkins College, 1904 
Elkins, West Virginia 
David K. Allen, President 
Coeducational: 600 students 


University of Dubuque, 1852 


Dubuque, Iowa 
Gaylord Couchman, President 
Coeducational: 575 students 


The College of Emporia, 1882 
Emporia, Kansas 
Luther Sharpe, President 
Coeducational: 275 students 


Grove City College, 1876 


Grove City, Pennsylvania 
John Stanley Harker, President 
Coeducational: 1300 students 


Hanover College, 1827 


Hanover, Indiana 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President 
Coeducational: 750 students 


Hastings College, 1882 
Hastings, Nebraska 
Frank E. Weyer, Acting President 
Coeducational: 700 students 


Huron College, 1883 


Huron, South Dakota 
Daniel Kerr, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 
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The College of Idaho, 1891 


Caldwell, Idaho 
Tom E. Shearer, President 
Coeducational: 600 students 


Illinois College, 1829 


Jacksonville, Illinois 
L. Vernon Caine, President 
Coeducational: 400 students 


Jamestown College, 1883 


Jamestown, North Dakota 
Edwin H. Rian, President 
Coeducational: 475 students 


Johnson C. Smith Univ., 186 


Charlotte, North Carolina 
J. W. Seabrook, Acting Presid 
Coeducational: 575 students 


Lafayette. College, 1826 
Easton, Pennsylvania 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 

President 
For Men: 1625 students 
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Lake Forest, Illinois 

> en Ernest A. Johnson, President 
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Lewis and Clark College, 1867 


Portland, Oregon 
Morgan S. Odell, President 
Coeducational: 1075 students 


Lindenwood College, 1827 
nts St. Charles, Missouri 
Franc L. McCluer, President 
For Women: 500 students 





acalester College, 1885 


A St. Paul, Minnesota 
© Charles J. Turck, President 
Coeducational: 1550 students 





aryville College, 1819 
fs Maryville, Tennessee 

, Ralph W. Lloyd, President 
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Millikin University, 1901 
- Decatur, Illinois 
Paul L. McKay, President 
Coeducational: 1000 students 
; ] * i} 
_ Missouri Valley College, 1888 
- Marshall, Missouri 
M. Earle Collins, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 
Occidental College, 1887 
Los Angeles, California 
Arthur G. Coons, President 
Coeducational: 1425 students 
an LI 
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The College of the Ozarks, 1834 
Clarksville, Arkansas 
Winslow Drummond, President 
Coeducational: 275 students 





Park College, 1875 


Parkville, Missouri 
Robert E. Long, President 
Coeducational: 375 students 


Tusculum College, 1794 
Greeneville, Tennessee : 
Raymond C. Rankin, President 
Coeducational: 300 students 





Waynesburg College, 1849 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
Paul R. Stewart, President 
Coeducational: 700 students 
































Parsons College, 1875 


Fairfield, Iowa 
Millard Roberts, President 
Coeducational: 525 students 





Pikeville College, 1889 


Pikeville, Kentucky 
A. A. Page, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 





Rocky Mountain College, 1883 


Billings, Montana 
Herbert Hines, President 
Coeducational: 275 students 





Trinity University, 1869 
San Antonio, Texas 
James W. Laurie, President 
Coeducational: 1150 students 





University of Tulsa, 1894 
Tulsa, Oklahoma 
C. I. Pontius, President 
Coeducational: 2300 students 


Westminster College, 1851 
Fulton, Missouri 
Robert L. Davidson, President 
For Men: 450 students 





Westminster College, 1875 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Frank Duddy, Jr., President 
Coeducational: 400 students 





Whitworth College, 1890 
Spokane, Washington 
Frank F. Warren, President 
Coeducational: 850 students 





Wilson College, 1869 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Paul Swain Havens, President 
For Women: 400 students 





The College of Wooster, 1866 


Wooster, Ohio 
Howard F. Lowry, President 
Coeducational: 1150 students 
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Alma College, 1886 
Alma, Michigan 
Robert D. Swanson, President 
Coeducational: 700 students 





Beaver College, 1853 
Jenkintown, Pennsylvania 
Raymon M. Kistler, President 
For Women: 650 students 





Blackburn College, 1857 
Carlinville, Illinois 
Robert Ludlum, President 
Coeducational: 350 students 





Buena Vista College, 1891 
Storm Lake, Iowa 
John A. Fisher, President 
Coeducational: 525 students 





Carroll College, 1846 
Waukesha, Wisconsin 
Robert D. Steele, President 
Coeducational: 750 students 





Forty-one Presbyterian-related colleges, in twenty-six state 
prepare our young men and young women for intelligent 
Christian citizenship. Together they have given 3788 year 
of service to the church and to the nation. 


Centre College, 1819 
Danville, Kentucky 
Walter A. Groves, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 





Coe College, 1851 
Cedar Rapids, lowa 
Harry Morehouse Gage, 
Acting President 
Coeducational: 950 students 





Davis and Elkins College, 1904 
Elkins, West Virginia 
David K. Allen, President 
Coeducational: 600 students 





University of Dubuque, 1852 
Dubuque, Iowa 
Gaylord Couchman, President 
Coeducational: 575 students 





The College of Emporia, 1882 
Emporia, Kansas 
Luther Sharpe, President 
Coeducational: 275 students 





Grove City College, 1876 
Grove City, Pennsylvania 
John Stanley Harker, President 
Coeducational: 1300 students 





Hanover College, 1827 


Hanover, Indiana 
Albert G. Parker, Jr., President 
Coeducational: 750 students 





Hastings College, 1882 
Hastings, Nebraska 
Frank E. Weyer, Acting President 
Coeducational: 700 students 


The College of Idaho, 1891 


Illinois College, 1829 


Jamestown College, 1883 
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Huron, South Dakota 
Daniel Kerr, President Li 
Coeducational: 450 students 
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Caldwell, Idaho 
Tom E. Shearer, President 
Coeducational: 600 students 





Jacksonville, Illinois 
L. Vernon Caine, President 
Coeducational: 400 students 














Jamestown, North Dakota Mil 
Edwin H. Rian, President 
Coeducational: 475 students ‘ 
C 
Johnson C. Smith Univ., 18 
Charlotte, North Carolina Mis 
J. W. Seabrook, Acting Preside 
Coeducational: 575 students ” 
Ci 
Lafayette College, 1826 
Easton, Pennsylvania Oce 
Ralph Cooper Hutchison, 
President Li 
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lake Forest College, 1857 


Lake Forest, Illinois 
Ernest A. Johnson, President 
Coeducational: 825 students 


lewis and Clark College, 1867 


Portland, Oregon 
Morgan S. Odell, President 
Coeducational: 1075 students 


Lindenwood College, 1827 


St. Charles, Missouri 
Franc L. McCluer, President 
For Women: 500 students 


“Macalester College, 1885 


* St. Paul, Minnesota 
©» Charles J. Turck, President 
} Coeducational: 1550 students 


Maryville College, 1819 
) Maryville, Tennessee 
Ralph W. Lloyd, President 
Coeducational: 750 students 


Millikin University, 1901 


Decatur, Illinois 
Paul L. McKay, President 
Coeducational: 1000 students 


Missouri Valley College, 1888 


Marshall, Missouri 
M. Earle Collins, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 


Occidental College, 1887 


Los Angeles, California 
Arthur G. Coons, President 
Coeducational: 1425 students 
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The College of the Ozarks, 1834 


Clarksville, Arkansas 
Winslow Drummond, President 
Coeducational: 275 students 


Park College, 1875 


Parkville, Missouri 
Robert E. Long, President 
Coeducational: 375 students 


Tusculum College, 1794 
Greeneville, Tennessee 
Raymond C. Rankin, President 
Coeducational: 300 students 


Waynesburg College, 1849 
Waynesburg, Pennsylvania 
Paul R. Stewart, President 
Coeducational: 700 students 























Parsons College, 1875 


Fairfield, Iowa 
Millard Roberts, President 
Coeducational: 525 students 


Pikeville College, 1889 
Pikeville, Kentucky 
A. A. Page, President 
Coeducational: 450 students 
‘ 


Rocky Mountain College, 1883 


Billings, Montana 
Herbert Hines, President 
Coeducational: 275 students 


Trinity University, 1869 
San Antonio, Texas 
James W. Laurie, President 
Coeducational: 1150 students 


University of Tulsa, 1894 


Tulsa, Oklahoma 
C. I. Pontius, President 
Coeducational: 2300 students 


Westminster College, 1851 
Fulton, Missouri 
Robert L. Davidson, President 
For Men: 450 students 


Westminster College, 1875 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Frank Duddy, Jr., President 
Coeducational: 400 students 


Whitworth College, 1890 
Spokane, Washington 
Frank F. Warren, President 
Coeducational: 850 students 


Wilson College, 1869 
Chambersburg, Pennsylvania 
Paul Swain Havens, President 
For Women: 400 students 


The College of Wooster, 1866 


Wooster, Ohio 
Howard F. Lowry, President 
Coeducational: 1150 students 








A CONGREGATION 
ACCEPTS 
THE CHALLENGE 


(Continued from page 26) 


time, nearly a decade ago, when the 
congregation decided there should be 
rotation of officers, as the moment when 
the opportunity for a whole new view 
of stewardship came to the church. He 
pressed hard for the necessity of elders 
who have new ideas, and who are newly 
receptive to other people’s new ideas. 

Nonetheless, he took some pains to 
demonstrate that he was in the chorus 
of those who think the minister is the 
pivotal character in the plot. He said of 
his pastor’s preaching, “Every sermon 
includes some stewardship, and some 
sermons are all stewardship. That’s what 
I mean when I say you must keep at it 
all year round.” 

Hanover Church has been in business 
since 1772, according to a brass plate 
studded into its stone face. Under the 
leadership of Mr. Douds and Associate 
Pastor Paul R. Miller, it does the things 
other good churches do. It has two 
church-school sessions, three Westmin- 
ster Fellowship groups, and a vigorous 
Couples’ Club. There are three troops 
of Girl Scouts, and two of Boy Scouts. 
A strong Women’s Association has ten 
active circles. 

There is a men’s chapter which takes 
itself seriously as part of the National 
Council of Presbyterian Men. Pride of 
the moment is James C. Stewart, who 
was elected, a few weeks ago in Chi- 
cago, Vice-president of Area 2 of the 
National Council. 

Each of twenty-four deacons presides 
over one of twenty-four zones, into 
which the more than 1,000 members of 
the church are divided. Population 


shifts being what they are, the net mem- 


Hanover Presbyterian Church 


~y4e% 


bership has stayed at about the same 
level during the last half dozen years. 
There is wealth in Wilmington, and 
also poverty. The men of Hanover report 
that incomes of only a handful of mem- 
bers are above the middle-class level. 


Why Hanover’s progress? 

Why then does Hanover Church 
emerge as one which is already doing 
that which the Presbyterian Church in 
the U.S.A. is praying for the persuasive- 
ness to get all its congregations to do 
before 1962? Why should its record be 
such that the General Council asked 
Donald Douds and Roy Kinckiner to 
journey to Cleveland and tell their story 
to four hundred church leaders who 
were taking a first breath-taking look at 
a $54,000,000 budget for 1962 to re- 
place an $18,000,000 accomplishment 
in 1956. 

For one thing, nearby is a Baptist 
church with a superior giving record of 
equal budgets. One of the Hanover lay- 
men noted that this church has been “an 
inspiration,” apparently a “spur to prick 
the sides of [their] intent.” 

Then there was Chet Pomeroy, vet- 
eran of the events which swirled around 
him and other Marines in Korea. When 
he saw the problems of that hapless 
land, saw the great needs of the people 
in contrast to what the church and the 
American people were doing to help, he 
realized, according to his pastor, “The 
only answer is the Christian answer. He 
came back and joined a church that was 
vitally interested in missions. No other 
kind of church would do.” Many other 
new Hanover members have been 
drawn by its emphasis on missions. 

Dr. and Mrs. Douds themselves saw 
something of Christian needs on a world 
scale. Concluding a pastorate in Miami, 
they set out to visit twenty different 
countries. As they traveled, they heard 
echoes of Jesus, commanding his dis- 
ciples to go into all the world. This tour 
set them in the right frame of mind to 
meet James Stewart, who is, all agree, a 
man of unhindered vision. Having heard 
that Hanover was seeking a pastor, the 
Doudses stopped in Wilmington more 
than a half dozen years ago, just to look. 
They met Jim Stewart, were later called 
to Hanover, and went to work. 

In almost the first meeting of church 
officers, according to Roy Kinckiner, the 
pastor suggested a goal of $1.00 given 
to benevolences for every $1.00 given to 
current expenses. Kinckiner continues, 
“Don told us that faith without action is 
meaningless.” 


All too clearly, Mr. Douds has told 


them plenty more in the intervening 7 
years. “Love your neighbor as yourself,” 
they quote, and the italics belong to — 
Hanover. The pastor now says, “In ~ 
1951, our budget was $30,000 for our- 
selves, and $5,000 for others. Then we 
woke up. We saw how colossally self- 
centered we were. Today our budget is © 
$42,280 for ourselves, and $33,824 for” 
others. It’s not what it should be, but we ~ 
are growing. 

“In 1952 we doubled our benevolence — 
budget to $10,000. And when our ses-_ 
sion gained this vision, our people re- 
sponded generously, as people always 
will. In 1953, we doubled it again, to 
$20,000. 

“We reached so-called Honor Rolf 
status—50 per cent as much for others ag) 
for ourselves. 3 

“But Christ never said, “Love othe 
50 per cent as much as you love yours 
selves.’ He said, “Love your neighbor @ 
yourself.’ ” 

They adopted a plan in 1954 to i 
crease the ratio of benevolences to curs 
rent expenses by ten percentage points 7 
each year for five years until the ratio 
would be 100 per cent for 100 per cent. 
Last year, 1956, they reached 70 per 
cent, and are committed already to the 
80 per cent level in 1957. Rudimentary 
mathematicians will see that 1959 is 
the year for arrival at the one-for-one 
goal; but trained observers of Christian 
behavior will see that it will hardly be 
the year for rest. Churches with this 
kind of momentum know no stopping 
place. 


Two votes, no more 

Meanwhile, there is the matter of the 
proposed new education building. The 
architect is now guessing $150,000 for 
that job, although there are some wistful 
memories of initial hopes to bring it in 
at $135,000. In any case, the Hanover 
people have already pledged the latter 
sum. At one point, a voice was raised, 
and seconded, in a congregational meet- 
ing, to inquire whether it wouldn't be 
better to halt the growth of benevolence 
giving just until the educational build- 
ing could be completed. There were 
two votes for this proposal, no more. 

The Hanover officers have a convic- 
tion, put into words by Harry Knox. He 
said, “The quickest way to increase giv- 
ing to current expenses is to increase 
giving to benevolences.” 

The pastor agreed, and offered the 
reminder that Jesus had said that he 
who was willing to lose his life would 
gain it, 

Reminded that there was a distinction 
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Pastor Donald H. Douds locates on globe the fields of service of the ten missionaries supported by the Hanover Pres- 
byterian Church in Wilmington, Delaware. Observing are four of the laymen who worked to develop members’ growth in benevo- 
lence giving and local stewardship: (from left) James C. Stewart, Roy A. Kinckiner, Harry H. Knox, and B. Paul Detweiler. 


between observing that God usually 
blesses churches that give generously to 
others, and on the other hand, being 
generous to others in order to stimulate 
God’s generosity, Pastor Douds re- 
marked, “Of course, it would be as bad 
to increase benevolences in order just 
to get more for the local church as it 
would be to begin to tithe because peo- 
ple say that God blesses tithers in ma- 
terial, as well as spiritual, ways.” 

What, then, the pastor and laymen 
were asked, would they do if economic 
reverses or some other hypothetical 
tragedy should strike at the pocketbooks 
of their people? This seemed important, 
because it is one thing to slice up many 
dollars in an economy which seems to 
promise still more dollars, and yet an- 
other thing to contemplate the division 
of few dollars in a time when still fewer 
dollars are going to be in sight. The 
answer came, quiet, clear, and unani- 
mous. They were still all talking at once, 
but this was easier to hear, because the 
answers were almost monosyllabic. “One 
dollar for one dollar,” said one: Said 
another, “The same as now.” Yet an- 
other said, “One-for-one.” 

Roy Kinckiner believes in a definite 
plan. His plan, as first chairman of the 
program in 1951, 1952, and 1953, was 
to put all the emphasis on benevolences. 
Current expenses would follow along. 
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Second, he used the materials the De- 
partment of Stewardship and Promotion 
prepares in New York. Third, he used 
letters, and candid letters they were. 
He nailed the matter of low per-capita 
giving. He called attention to that Bap- 
tist church. He demanded action. He 
thinks Harry Knox softened the letters 
somewhat when the latter took over for 
the next three years, but he excuses 
Harry for this on the ground that the 
momentum by that time attained per- 
mitted some tempering of the approach. 

a 
Stewardship at home 

Not very often is something new said 
about stewardship, but the Wilmington 
men had one added insight. “If you 
want to increase the ratio between giv- 
ing for local causes, and causes beyond,” 
said Donald Douds, “you must begin by 
being good stewards of the money spent 
locally.” Then he gave some examples. 
Hanover used to print its weekly church 
bulletin, at an expense of $1,200 per 
year, They now mimeograph the bul- 
letin for $200 per year. This is a saving 
of $1,000 in terms of normal arithmetic, 
but to Hanover it represents a $2,000 
shift in the ratio. One thousand is sub- 
tracted from local expenses; one thou- 
sand is added to benevolences. 

They saved some more money by re- 
placing a paid quartet with a volunteer 


choir, which is said to be more fun any- 
way. Then the social hall needed paint- 
ing, and a contractor estimated $1,500. 
Alas, poor contractor, forty men of the 
church took up paintbrushes and buck- 
ets, and did the deed for a little more 
than $200. The $1,200-plus saving went 
to the nonlocal side of the ledger. 

James Stewart spends his workdays 
as assistant manager of the Hotel Du- 
pont. He seems to know what the min- 
ister means when the latter says, “We 
grew two ways at once.” This is a refer- 
ence to making the dollar totals larger, 
and at the same time deepening the ex- 
perience of the people. Stewart says, 
“The growth in benevolence giving has 
had a real effect on my activity within 
the church.” 

It was a time of good talk, and of 
earnest talk. It was full of courage; it 
overflowed with dedication. It was, in- 
deed, dangerous talk, for these were 
men putting themselves on the record, 
for keeps. 

Most reckless of all was Roy Kincki- 
ner, who didn’t even ask that his address 
and phone number be withheld when he 
said, “I would be willing to go into any 
church and guarantee to raise their giv- 
ing to Hanover’s level, if five or six peo- 
ple, one of whom must be the minister, 
believe that the giving can and must 
be increased.” 
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FOR UENO NOR 


Members of 8,658 


Congregations Decide 


WHAT WILL BE DONE 


Dreams plus work equal reality. These charts 
suggest what a representative (and proportion- 


ately what every) congregation is asked to achieve. 


An “‘honor goal”’ (top chart, column at extreme 
right) is determined as follows: for each $2.00 
for current receipts, a church contributes $1.00 
to General Assembly benevolences, giving through 
the women's organizations, General Assembly 
special offerings such as One Great Hour of Shar- 
ing and the offering for servicemen, and giving 
to approved synod and presbytery benevolences. 
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a (see itemized listing below) 


PERCENTAGE RATIO TOTAL 
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1,500 


14% 


5,250 





2,175 


18% 


6,000 





3,000 


22% 


6,750 





5,250 
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35% 


7,500 





~ 6,750 


41% 


8,250 





8,250 


46% 


9,000 





. 9,750 
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1 BASIC OPERATING 
PROGRAM FOR 1958 


National Missions 
Foreign Missions 
Christian Education .... 3,139,498 
Pensions 1,067,500 
Theological Education . 960,740 
General Services & 

Programs* 
Cooperating Agencies** 249,705 


$22,580,144 





*General Services & Programs consist of: 


General Council Budget 
Dept. of Stewardship & Promotion...$ 723,794 
Dept. of Radio & Television 79,753 
Dept. of Public Relations 25,000 
Dept. of Finance and C.R.A......... 109,854 
Executive & Field Service 318,341 
Miscellaneous Operating & 

Contingency 129,057 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. . 22,500 
Underwriting Pressyrerian Litt 
Development Program 

Presbyterian Foundation 


$1,798,469 


**Cooperating Agencies 
American Bible 
National Council of Churches 


World Presbyterian Alliance 
$ 249,705 


2 ADVANCE PROGRAM 
FOR 1958 


The receipts beyond $22,580,144 
will be apportioned among program 
needs until $26,293,331 has been re- 
ceived. The specific items are: 


Program Needs 
Christian Education ... $1,375,687 
Foreign Missions 1,150,000 
National Missions ... . 937,500 
General Services & 
Programs 
Radio & Television ... 250,000 


$3,713,187 
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ONE 
INCREASING 
PURPOSE 


FOR 1958-62 


In line with the action of the 168th General As- 
sembly as to the Benevolence Program for 1958 
and subsequent years, the Long Range Planning 
Committee of the General Council and the Joint 
Budget Conference received reports from the 
boards and agencies as to program projections 
and budgetary needs for the period 1958-1962 
and individual judgments from members of the 
Committee as to important objectives before the 
church. After full discussion, the Committee listed 
the areas of concern which in its judgment should 
be given priority in any advance. 


The Joint Budget Conference had before it a 
summary of the conclusions of the Long Range 
Planning Committee. In accordance with estab- 
lished procedure, the Conference received from 
all agencies included in the benevolence budget 
full information as to present operations and pro- 
jected needs. The Conference summarizes here- 
with its conclusions for 1958. 


In its present form, the proposed benevolence 
program for 1958 differs somewhat from the pat- 
tern of the last few years. It consists of a section 
for Current Program (including capital needs in 
lieu of a special campaign) and an Advance 
Needs section. 


The grand total of the proposed budget is 
$35,748,211 compared with the 1957 total of 
$25,183,661. 
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169th General Assembly Opens May 16 


Next Thursday, May 16, the 169th General Assembly of the Pres- 
byterian Church U.S.A. will begin in Omaha, Nebraska. On Thursday 
morning, the some 850 ministers and ruling elders elected Assembly 
commissioners by their presbyteries will gather in Omaha's attractive, 
new city auditorium for the traditional opening service of Communion. 
And in the afternoon retiring Moderator David W. Proffitt will call to 
order the Assembly business sessions. 

The first major item on this 1957 Assembly docket will be the elec- 
tion of a new Moderator to lead the ensuing deliberations and to serve 
as a traveling honorary ambassador for Presbyterianism during the next 
twelve months. Four ministers—three from the East and one from the 
Midwest—have been endorsed by their respective presbyteries for the 
Moderatorship (see below). In addition to six days of business meet- 
ings (see page 40 for details), commissioners can fill most of their wak- 
ing hours by attending early morning devotions, special meals, after- 
noon fellowship hours, and evening popular meetings on various phases 
of Presbyterian work (see pages 40-44). 


Four Pastors Endorsed for Moderator 


REX S. CLEMENTS, for twenty years 
pastor of Bryn Mawr (Pennsylvania) 
Presbyterian Church, was born in 1902 
in upper New York State. A series of 
scholarships assisted in his education. 
From the Ogdensburg Free Academy he 
won a state scholarship to Colgate, 
where he received his B.A. and was 
elected to Phi Beta Kappa. Colgate 
awarded him a scholarship to Yale, at 
which he earned both a B.D. and a fel- 
lowship to Edinburgh University. In 
1931, having been granted a Ph. D. from 
Edinburgh, he traveled widely in Eu- 


Rex S. Clements 


rope and the Near East before returning 
to the United States as assistant minister 
of Fifth Avenue Presbyterian Church, 
New York. é 

In 1937 Dr. Clements began his min- 
istry at Bryn Mawr. During his pastorate 
the membership of the church has tri- 
pled and now stands at nearly 3,000; 
church school enrollment (well over 
1,000) has more than doubled. Without 
the aid of endowments, the church’s 
current giving, amounting to $220,000 
annually, provides more than $110,000 
for benevolences. 

Dr. Clements is well known as a 
preacher outside the Bryn Mawr pulpit. 
Twice he has preached on an exchange 
basis in Great Britain (1947 and 1952), 
and was guest preacher at the American 
Church in Paris in 1950. 

During the Second World War, he 
was a civilian chaplain at two military 
bases in this country; in 1954 he con- 
ducted retreats for chaplains in Korea. 

He has served on half-a-dozen na- 
tional church committees, boards, and 
agencies. Dr. Clements was president of 
the Board of Christian Education from 
1941 to 1949, the period during which 
the Faith and Life Curriculum was be- 
ing created. He has been a member of 
the Restoration Fund Commission, of 
the Committee on Structure and Func- 
tion of the Church, a president of the 


Philadelphia Council of Churches, and 
Moderator (1955) of the Synod of 
Pennsylvania. 

In 1933 Dr. Clements married Mar. 
ion Hutchison, who had taught at mis. 
sion schools here and overseas. The 
newlyweds made their first home in 
Boston, where Dr. Clements had been 
called as pastor of the Church of the 
Covenant. They have two sons, Richard 
H. and Rex, Jr. 


WILLIAM H. HUDNUT, JR., pastor of 
the Third Presbyterian Church of Roch- 
ester, New York, was born in 1905 in 
the manse of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Youngstown, Ohio. Following 
his education at Princeton University 
and Union Theological Seminary, he 
taught religion at the Hill School in 
Pottstown, Pennsylvania, for two years. 

His first congregation was that of the 
Glendale Presbyterian Church, Cincin- 
nati. Soon presbytery elected him mod- 
erator, and he also was asked to serve 
as a director of the Westminster Fou- 
dation. 

The First Presbyterian Church of 
Springfield, Illinois, called him in 1940, 
the same year he received an honorary 
D.D. from Presbyterian-related Black 
burn College. Again elected moderator 
of presbytery, he also served as chait- 


man of the synod’s social education and 
action committee and, later, of the com- 
mittee on Christian education. For sev- 


William H. Hudnut, Jr. 
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eral semesters Dr. Hudnut commuted 
to McCormick Theological Seminary, in 
Chicago, where he taught homiletics. 

Dr. Hudnut came to Rochester’s 
Third Church in 1946. Since then its 
ministry has been extended to more than 
1,600 members and the church school 
has doubled. Moreover, a °$725,000 
building program has been completed. 

In presbytery, he led an effort which 
resulted in a large increase in giving to 
benevolences; currently, he is in charge 
of a capital fund drive for $330,000. He 
wrote the overtures (sent by Rochester 
presbytery to the General Assembly and 
recently approved) to open ministerial 
ordination to women and to establish a 
fairer basis for electing Assembly com- 
missioners. 

Since 1952 Dr. Hudnut has been a 
member of the General Council; he is 
also a member of the advisory commit- 
tee on colleges. He has been a director 
of McCormick Seminary, chairman of 
the National Advisory Council of the 
student YMCA, and chairman of the 
synod’s Westminster Foundation. 

Dr. and Mrs. Hudnut have six chil- 
dren (William H., III, Robert, David, 
Stewart, Thomas, and Harriett). The 
two oldest boys—William and Robert— 
are studying at Union Theological Semi- 
nary. 


HAROLD R. MARTIN, pastor for twenty- 


seven years of Second Presbyterian 
Church, Bloomington, Illinois, was born 
in Lima, Ohio, 1894. After graduation 
from Wabash College, he attended both 
Princeton and McCormick theological 
seminaries, and received a B.D. from the 
latter. 

His first pastorate was at Winamac, 


Harold R. Martin 
May 11, 1957 


Indiana. From this church he was called 
to be superintendent of the Gary, In- 
diana, Neighborhood House. Later, he 
organized the 43rd Avenue Presbyterian 
Church of Gary and became the new 
congregation’s first pastor. 

In 1930, Dr. Martin accepted the call 
of Bloomington’s Second Church. In the 
two-and-a-half decades of his pastorate, 
membership has increased from 819 to 
more than 2,300; church school enroll- 
ment went from 400 to 1,200. Second 
Church stands among the first fifteen in 
per-capita giving to benevolence and 
third in Youth Budget giving. 

Two presbyteries of which he has 
been a member (Logansport and 
Bloomington) have, in the past, elected 
him moderator; he has also served as 
moderator of the Synod of Illinois. He 
is a trustee of Presbyterian-related Illi- 
nois College, and was a member of the 
Joint Hymnal Committee under whose 
guidance the new Presbyterian hymnal 
was published two years ago. 

He serves the National Council of 
Presbyterian Men in three capacities: 
chaplain of the Illinois Council, mid- 
west area minister representative of the 
National Council, and a member of the 
National Council executive committee. 

Because of his particular interest in 
evangelism, he has for fifteen years been 
a member of the National Commission 
on Evangelism of the General Assembly. 
He participated actively in the National 
Commission’s initiation of the New Life 
program. Since 1944 Dr. Martin has 
served as host pastor to an annual con- 
vocation on evangelism, held in Second 
Church for Synod of Illinois pastors. 

De. and Mrs. Martin have three chil- 
dren: Mrs. Robert Dyer; the Reverend 
James P. Martin, pastor of First Church, 
Bismarck, North Dakota; and Mrs. John 
Shew, wife of the associate minister at 
her father’s church. 


PAUL C. WARREN, pastor of the Sec- 
ond Presbyterian Church of Baltimore, 
Maryland, was born in Colorado in 
1897. Having graduated from Buffalo 
State College for Teachers and the Uni- 
versity of Washington, Dr. Warren 
spent five years in high-school and col- 
lege teaching. Later, while a student at 
the Biblical Seminary, New York, he be- 
came a member of the staff of the West 
End Presbyterian Church, and served 
it as assistant, associate, and installed 
pastor. After receiving his doctor of the- 
ology degree from the University of the 
State of New York, he taught English 


Bible and church history at Biblical 
Seminary for seventeen years. At the 
same time, he continued his ministry at 
the West End Church. In 1938, he was 
elected moderator of New York Synod. 

Five years later Dr. Warren was 
called to Second .Church of Baltimore. 
During his pastorate more than 1,500 
members have been received; a building 
indebtedness of $230,000 has been 
amortized; the annual giving has risen 
from $24,000 to $128,000; the giving to 
benevolences has increased from $3,000 
to $42,500. 

In addition to his ministry at Second 
Church, Dr. Warren served as moder- 
ator of Baltimore Presbytery, as presi- 
dent for three years of the Council of 
Churches of Maryland and Delaware, 
and represented the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. on the National Council 
of Churches. 

Dr. Warren has been closely identified 
with the denomination-wide program of 
evangelism, having served on the Na- 
tional Commission on Evangelism since 
1943. On six occasions he spoke at the 
pre-Assembly conferences on evangel- 
ism. From 1945 to 1954, Dr. Warren 
was a member of the Board of Foreign 
Missions. 

Dr. Warren spent five summers 
preaching abroad in England, Scotland, 
and the American Church in Paris. He 
served as assistant director of the youth 
council of the World Sunday School As- 
sociation meeting in Oslo, in 1936, and 
was an American representative to the 
1954 Assembly in Frankfurt of the 
World Council of Christian Education. 
Mrs. Warren attended seminary with 
her husband, and has been active as a 
Christian educator. 


Paul C. Warren 





People’s Capitalism: 


Business with pleasure: General Electric’s President Ralph J. Cordiner (left), 
Board Chairman Philip D. Reed, and Secretary Ray H. Luebbe enjoy a share own 
er’s comment at the Annual Meeting. From as far away as California, about 4,000 
people come each year to Schenectady, N. Y., to meet the men who represent thems 
on the board of directors and to get acquainted with the managers of their company, 7 
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From all walks of life: General Electric owners are typical of America’s 
dealers, or neighbors in our plant communities. In addition, 129,000 General Electric employees are also owners, or becoming ownem® 


& 
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s capitalists. Many of them are also customers, suppliety 


Owners get a close look: So they can participate more fully in com- 
pany affairs, share owners have an opportunity to meet General 
Electric people and review current and future plans. Above, share 
owners are fitted with safety glasses before a plant tour (right). 





The 370,000 owners who have savings invested in General Electric 


are typical of America, where nearly every citizen is a capitalist 


disagree on a point of interest: 
m though the young lady is counting on 
ral Electric for part of her future, her 
ation can wander during the meeting. 


Women capitalists: The ladies’ viewpoint is 
ificant: half of General Electric’s owners 
women — and to many, their investment 

nh mean security now or in the future. 


If a visitor from abroad had been able to sit down with the men and 
women at the General Electric Share Owners Meeting in April, he 
might have discovered a good deal about capitalism in this country. 


The visitor could have learned, for instance, that millions of people 
from all walks of life—not just a wealthy handful—own America’s 
businesses. There were about 4,000 men and women at the meeting. 
Some were housewives, some employees of the company, some business- 
men, some retired folks—the kind of people you meet every day. 

They are typical of the 370,000 men and women who have chosen to 
invest part of their savings in General Electric . . . of the 10 million 
Americans who own “‘a piece of the business” in other corporations .. . 
of the millions who have a stake in the small family businesses in every 
community . . . and of the 100 million capitalists who indirectly own 
shares in companies like General Electric through their insurance polli- 
cies, mutual savings-bank accounts, pension plans, mutual funds or 
other forms of investment. 


The visitor could have learned that in a People’s Capitalism every- 
one benefits from profits. Profits which benefit the many are at the 
very heart of America’s competitive economic system. You may benefit 
directly, for example, through dividends. Or you may benefit indirectly 
in many ways—in your pension fund, perhaps, or in the endowment 
that helps support your child’s college, or even through the work of 
research foundations and charitable organizations which entrust capital 
to America’s businesses. 

And in a competitive People’s Capitalism, everyone gains again be- 
cause part of the profits are plowed back into business to spur growth 
that leads to new products, new jobs and new services. 


The visitor could have learned that progress in America’s capitalism 
is measured in terms of the individual. In this country, every man is 
encouraged to develop to his maximum ability. At General Electric, for 
instance, employees are given wide opportunities to develop their talents 
and add to their education and skills. Each year, the company spends 
some $40 million for training in everything from factory skills to ad- 
vanced professional development, and over 25,000 men and women take 
advantage of these opportunities annually. 

As General Electric sees it, the People’s Capitalism of America is 
uniquely successful because it works on the basis of “something for 
something.” This capitalism draws its strength from the voluntary 
participation of all free citizens, and it returns to all of them benefits 
unmatched anywhere else. 


I For our latest Annual Report, write to us at Dept. 2K-113, Schenectady, N.Y. | 
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Assembly sessions will take place in civic auditorium (left); conference on evangelism in First Presbyterian Church. 


General Assembly: 
Business of the Church 


For the 850 men and women who 
wear blue buttons designating them 
commissioners, Assembly-going is se- 
rious business. To them has been en- 
trusted the government of a church of 
more than 2,800,000 fellow Presbyte- 
rians. During the week-long sessions, 
this responsibility entails serving in three 
areas: as legislators, as administrators, 
and as jurists, 

As the church’s highest court, the 
General Assembly meets to review deci- 
sions by the Judicial Commission. Dur- 
ing this time, visitors and press are ex- 
cluded from the main floor of the As- 
sembly, and exits are sealed. 

In its capacity as chief administrative 
body, the Assembly elects from its 
members commissioners who meet with 
the staffs of church boards and agencies 
to draw up reports on the year’s achieve- 
ments as well as plans for the future. 
The reports, in turn, are submitted to 
the entire Assembly for a vote of ap- 
proval. 

As legislators, the commissioners are 
called upon not only to act on “over- 
tures,” or recommendations, submitted 
by any of the 250 presbyteries, but also 
to initiate action themselves. This year 
there are four major pieces of business 
the commissioners must discuss and act 
upon. 

1-Union. Last year the General As- 
semblies of the Presbyterian Church 
U.S.A. the United Presbyterian 
Church approved a Plan of Union and 


and 


voted to submit it to their respective 
presbyteries. Since then, presbyteries of 
both denominations have given their 
approval to the merger, but by differ- 
ent margins. Most of the Presbyterian 
Church U.S.A. 


ready voted in favor of union. Latest 


presbyteries have al- 


count in the United Presbyterian Church 
revealed that fifty-eight of a total of 


40 


sixty-five presbyteries have voted: forty- 
one in favor, seventeen in, the negative. 
Of perhaps more significance is the total 
vote cast, since in the United Presbyte- 
rian Church approval is required on that 
basis. Of 1,729 votes 57.3 per cent have 
been in the affirmative. A majority is 
needed for passage of the Plan of Union. 

Under the Plan of Union, the General 
Assemblies of the two churches must 
ratify the document this year so that the 
merger may be consummated at a joint 
Assembly in 1958. 

2-Five-year advance. For probably 
the first time in the history of the Chris- 
tian church, a denomination is propos- 
ing both a long-range program of growth 
and the financial machinery to make ad- 
vance possible. This year commissioners 
will be asked to approve a series of dra- 
matic increases in the work of the Pres- 
byterian church in this country and 
abroad. (See pages 6-35 of this issue.) 
If these plans are realized, the Assembly 
benevolence program of the church of 
1962 should be at a $54,000,000 level. 

3-Public schools. Three years ago, a 
score of men and women closely allied 
with the church’s educational program 
began work on a document which may 
well become a milestone in American 
Protestantism. These persons—pastors, 
teachers, staff members of the Board of 
Christian Education—were asked by the 
General Council “to formulate a state- 
ment that would set forth the position” 
of the church “respecting public ele- 
mentary and secondary schools.” The 
lengthy (11,000-word) report, which 
commissioners will be asked to consider, 
should prove helpful for Presbyterians 
seeking guidance in thinking through 
current situations and trends in public 
education, including relations with pa- 
rochial schools. 

4-New name for a “new day.” In recent 
years churches around the world have 
become increasingly aware of each other 
and the ways in which all can benefit 


one another. Three bodies of the Pres- 
byterian church—the Office of the Stated 
Clerk of the General Assembly, the Per- 
manent Commission on _ Inter-church 
Relations, and the Board of Foreign 
Missions—have been chiefly responsible 
for keeping in touch with other branches 
of the Christian church. In 1954 the 
General Council requested the Stated 
Clerk and the two bodies to “study more 
effective means of cooperating with 
sister churches abroad.” The result of 
these discussions is a report, to be sub- 
mitted to the 169th General Assembly, 
which recommends the merger of the 
Permanent Commission and the For- 
eign Board into “The Commission on 
Ecumenical Missions and Relations.” 


Evangelism: 
Training a Church 


Among America’s major denomina- 
tions, few have a better current record 
for gaining new adherents to Christian- 
ity than the Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 
To a considerable extent, this record is 
attributable to the interest shown by 
pastors and congregations in the work of 
the church’s Division of Evangelism. 
The division, oldest such department 
among the principal Protestant churches, 
brings commissioners up-to-date on its 
operations during an annual, two-day 
conference on evangelism just prior to 
the Assembly. 

Nearly a score of the church’s best 
known pastors and laymen will particé 
pate in this year’s conference, scheduled 
for May 14 and 15 at the First Presby- 
terian Church of Omaha: In formal ad 
dresses, seminars, and discussion groups, 
the conference leders will explore the 
aspects and techniques of evangelism 
with the hundreds of commissioners and 
visitors expected to attend. 

Principal speakers include: David 
W. Proffitt, retiring Moderator; Dr. Ray- 
mond I, Lindquist, pastor of the Holly- 
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B21 QUIETER _IN HUNGARY — Most recent 
indications are that church-state relations in Com- 
munist-controlled Hungary have become more 
relaxed in the past month. All the major churches 
evidently have had to make some concessions 
to the Communists, but the threatened open per- 
secution of the Hungarian Reformed Church has 
not yet materialized. It is interesting to note this 
quote from a leading article in the recently re- 
issued Hungarian Lutheran weekly paper, Prot- 
estant Life: “We have lost a great deal; but what 
we have lost is nothing compared with the treas- 
ure of the Christian gospel, which we still pos- 
SESS. 





Gl THAT VATICAN AMBASSADOR-The 
old story about the resumption of more formal 
representation at the Vatican went the rounds 
last month following Vice-President Nixon’s visit 
with Pope Pius XII. Although it is almost a cer- 
tainty that the present administration will not 
support such a move, Ecclesia, the Spanish Cath- 
olic Action weekly, did some wishful thinking 








about it in a recent issue. “It is a lamentable para- 
dox,” the Spanish paper said, “that the great 
American nation, where the weight and im- 
portance of the (Roman) Catholic community is 
even greater than statistics indicate, should not be 
in diplomatic contact with the greatest spiritual 
authority in the world except in a furtive man- 


ner . . . behind the back of the Constitution.” 


WIN LINE OF DUTY—More than 1,500 min- 
isters are expected to cooperate in some phase of 
Billy Graham’s New York Crusade, which opens 
next week in Madison Square Garden and lasts 
until June 30. 

@ Missionaries are again in contact with the 
fierce Auca Indians of the Ecuadorian jungle 
who killed five young men last year. Some 2,000 
young people have volunteered for mission work 
as a result of the tragic martyrdom of the five. 
@ U‘S. census officials may attempt a nation-wide 
estimate of church affiliation this coming July. 
The Census Bureau has been including a ques- 
tion on religious preference in its survey samples 
since March. 
































Check these facts on church gwing 


Church members will be asked to give $7 billion for new churches 

during the next ten years. They will organize 70,000 new suburban 

churches. They will spend $875 million for new religious structures 

in 1957 compared with $775 million last year—From a report by 
* the American Association of Fund Raising Counsel. 






























* * * 


With the constant growth of church needs and church giving, there has 
been a constantly increasing demand for authoritative counsel in 
church fund-raising. Ketchum, Inc. is participating in this growth, 
directing hundreds of church building fund campaigns. rr: 

This firm has enjoyed an especially long and cordial relationship with 
Presbyterian churches, having helped to raise almost $29,000,000 
for Presbyterian causes in the past decade alone. We will be happy 
to discuss your church’s fund-raising plans with you. 


Consultation without Obligation 


“5 Ay KETCHUM, INC. 


Campaign Direction + Public Relations 
CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
PITTSBURGH 19, PA. 

S00 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 36, NEW YORK 


ermcas rowan JOHNSTON BUILDING, CHARLOTTE 2, NORTH CAROLINA 
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HAGERSTOWN, MARYLAND 


Member of the Associated Organ Builders of America 











a, NEW! CORDLESS 


Miracle-Ear, 


New one-piece transistor hearing aid so 

_ small it is worn in your ear. No cords. 
No separate ear button. Easier to wear 
than glasses. Complete concealment for 
women. Wear “‘Miracle-Ear"’ . hear 
well again with natural freedom. 


FREE INFORMATION...NO OBLIGATION 
-_——--- USE THIS COUT OC He wo, 


The Dahiberg Company Dept. E-12 
Minneapolis 27, Minn. 
on the fi 
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American : 
upholstered chairs 
with pew ends 


American Seating offers 
comfort and dignity 
in church furniture 


For comfort, dignity, and quietness in 
church seating, choose American Seating 
upholstered chairs. They offer beauty and 
durability, correct posture; are adaptable 
to curved rows. 

More churches buy American Seating 
products than any other make. If you are 
planning to reseat, remodel, or build, write 
us in detail about your seating requirements. 


AMERICAN 
SEATING 
Dept. 156, Grand Rapids 2, Mich. 
WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 











ADVERTISERS WILL BE PLEASED to send complete information about their products. Your 
every purchase counts in helping the advertiser appreciate the value of Presbyterian Life. 








HO iR Newest colorfast fabrics 
Cc Ee Ss available. Write for 
ROB Cotelog Alé. 


E.R. MOORE Co. 


268 Normon Ave., Brooklyn 22, N. Y. 
932 Dokin St., Chicago 13, ill. 
__ 1641 W. Allesandre St, Les Angeles %, Calif. 








UNIVERSAL 
CHURCH BULLETIN BOARDS 
Solid bronze and stainless steel cases * Fine 
est quality and workmanship ¢ Interchanges 
able letters * Completely weatherproof 

Write for FREE catalogue today to 

UNIVERSAL BULLETIN BOARD co. INC, 

912-914 B'way, N. Y. 10, N. Y., Gr. 3-7426 





Cut Your Own Needed 
Cushioning Foot Reliefs! 


Dr. Scholl’s KUROTEX is a superior moleskin—yet costs no more. A won- 
derfully effective relief for corns, callouses, bunions, sore toes, sore heels, 


instep ridges . . 
Flesh color. 154, 35¢, 40¢, 90¢. At Drug, Shoe, Dept. and 5-10¢ Stores, 


D! Scholls KU ROT D4 





. prevents blisters. Eases new, tight or stiff shoes, 


A Moleskin 








NEWS: 169th GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


wood (California) Presbyterian Church; 
the Reverend Riohard R. Gilbert, secre. 
tary of youth evangelism; Dr. Elam 
Davies, pastor of First Church, Bethle. 
hem, Pennsylvania; and Dr. David A, 
MacLennan, pastor of Brick Presbyte. 
rian Church, Rochester, New York. 


Evening Meetings View 
‘The Church Tomorrow’ 


Adjournment of Assembly sessions at 
5 p.m. by no means ends the day for 
commissioners. Three hours later they 
will be back in their seats in the Music 
Hall for one of a series of evening popu- 
lar meetings. 

Presented under the general title of 
“The Church Tomorrow,” these evening 
programs are open to the public, and 
are expected to attract Presbyterians by 
the bus-load from surrounding churches. 

For the 169th Assembly, seven popu- 
lar meetings have been arranged begin- 
ning Tuesday, May 14, two days before 
the formal sessions open. Dr. Louis H. 
Evans, ministerf-at-large of the Board 
of National Missions, will draw atten- 
tion to evangelism’s role in relation to 
the theme of “The Church Tomorrow.” 

“Its Leaders” is the subtitle for the 
program Wednesday, at which a dra- 
matic presentation, “The High Cost of 
Leadership,” will be given. Speaker will 
be Dr. Claude S. Conley, executive fot 
the synod of Pennsylvania and chairman 
of the Council on Theological Educa- 
tion. 

Thursday evening a meeting on the 
church’s “Ecumenical Mission” will fea- 
ture a dramatization of “The Sign of 
Jonah” presented by students of Union 
Theological Seminary, New York. The 
Reverend D. T. Niles, of Ceylon, secre- 
tary of evangelism for the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, will speak. 

Dr. Hermann N. Morse, general sec- 
retary of the Board of National Missions, 
will lead a discussion Friday evening on 
the variety of schools, hospitals, and 
churches which comprise the Board's 
enterprise in this country. 

The traditional interdenominational 
worship service will be held Sunday 
evening. Massed choirs from Omaha 
churches will provitle the music; at the 
start of the service there will be a pro- 
cession of pastors from the city’s 
churches. Speakers are Dr. Franklin 
Clark Fry, president of the United Lv 
theran Church in America, and Stated 
Clerk Eugene Carson Blake, who is also 
president of the National Council of 
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fonday evening’s popular meeting 
‘The Church Tomorrow . . . Its 
mess” Will be addressed by a man 
hg woman prominent in laymen’s 
is; Mrs. Paul Moser, former presi- 


tof the National Council of Presby- 


terian Women’s Organizations; and 
Merle G. Jones, former president of the 
National Council of Presbyterian Men. 

The final meeting, on Tuesday, May 
21, will present a dramatization of the 
way church members and congregations 
are raising their sights in giving. 





esbyterians in Nebraska: 


From Mission to Synod 


ome of the most exciting chapters in 
American history and in the history 
Presbyterianism have been enacted in 
wha, Nebraska (meeting place of the 
bh General Assembly, May 16-22). 
lorers and fur traders, however, ar- 
don the wild Nebraska frontier be- 
e the Presbyterians. 

it until 1834 did the first Pres- 
eians arrive—the direct result of a 
eenth century phenomena, the “re- 
wl.” This one took place in a Presby- 
an church in Ithaca, New York, and 
huced three young missionaries to 
Pawnee Indians in Nebraska. 

her missionaries followed, and in 
{7 a mission house was built for the 
ia, Otoe, and Pawnee tribes. For 
yyears the work among the Indians 
scarried on. When the Territory was 
ed to white settlement in 1854, 
hilar work was established for the set- 
s,many of whom had a Presbyterian 
kground. 
Another revival in 1857 provided Ne- 

and the Presbyterian Church 

one of its greatest missionaries, 
lion Jackson. He was already in 
inary when a revival influenced him 
become a frontier missionary. When 
Union Pacific Railroad had been 
upleted, with its eastern terminus in 
tha, he was one of the first to realize 
missionary opportunity; established 
ches along the railroad. 

e revival brought Presbyterians to 
frontier, but there was another 
hod after the Civil War—migration. 
ble church congregations would 
¢ to “greener pastures.” In one in- 
we, Presbyterian farmers of Rock- 
, Wisconsin, moved out in a body, 
called the Reverend John Berk as 
it pastor. 

important period in the history of 
sbyterianism in Nebraska was be- 

the years 1874, when the Synod 
Nebraska was formed (it was still a 
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mission area), and 1912, when it be- 
came self-supporting. The two major 
problems facing the church at the time 
were: the question of cooperation with 
other denominations, and the inade- 
quate supply of ministers. 

The frontier thrived and the growth 
of the church was rapid in spite of pe- 
riods of drought, storms, and financial 
depression. In 1895, the Presbyterian 
Relief Association of Nebraska was 
formed to provide seed and feed for the 
farmers, food, clothing, and fuel for the 
needy. 

In an attempt to solve one problem 
of the area, the Omaha Theological 
Seminary was maintained from 1892- 
1943. Several colleges and universities 
came and went. Now Hastings College 
alone remains, established in 1882. 

Nebraskans have never ignored the 
youth of the church, a fact probably re- 
flected in a recent poll of Omaha teen- 
agers, which discloses that seventy-five 
per cent of the city’s young people at- 
tend church regularly as compared with 
a national average of sixty-one per cent. 

The Prespyterian Church in Nebraska 
has always assumed responsibility 
towards minority groups, the Negro 
after the Civil War; today in integrating 
congregations—Negroes, Nisei Japanese, 
Indians, and Caucasian. 

During the past decade Omaha has 
had a church-building boom. Sixty-three 
new structures have gone up, and major 
additions have been made to fourteen 
others, at an expense of $13,000,000. 

Only once before, seventy years ago 
in 1887, has the General Assembly met 
in Omaha. Then Omaha was only thirty- 
three years old, with a population of 
65,000. It had six Presbyterian churches 
with 1,001 members. Today there are 
twenty-three churches in Omaha with 
12,922 members, within a presbytery of 
forty-seven churches with 19,020 mem- 
bers. 
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thrill to the 
Jinest in bell 
MUSIC 
presented by 


SCHULMERICH 


... world leader 


in carillons, 


bells and chimes 


SCHULMERICH CARILLONS, INC. 
D57 CARILLON HILL, SELLERSVILLE, PA, 


SCHULMERICH 
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1... just as she told it: “I was 
sold as a servant, very cheaply 
because I was blind. In the dark- 
ness I tried hard to earn my rice 
for the man who bought me but 
he was cruel with me. I could 
not see to avoid his hand raised 
to strike me. Sometimes he beat 
me until I fainted and then 
kicked me. I lived in pain and 
fear. I wished I were dead. But 
now I am here in this school. I 
can never remember before be- 
ing glad I am alive.” 


The story of Tin Soat, now 13, is 
no more pitiful than hundreds of 
blind, abused, “cheap” child servants, 
not yet rescued by CCF orphanage 
workers in Formosa, Viet-Nam, 
Korea and other countries. To be a 
little, bought and paid for servant or 
a homeless child with one’s rags and 
hunger is cruel enough. But to be 
blind, too, surely calls for a tear of 
pity and someone’s coin as well. 


CCF assists over 18,000 children 
around the world. Not all of them 
are blind or crippled, but many of 
them were unwanted, abused and 
shoved around—the discarded chips 


For information write: 


-— CHRISTIAN CHILDREN’S FUND, Inc.™ 


RICHMOND 4, VIRGINIA 


I wish to “adopt” a boy.................. 


oo ENR Re A.» girl for one year in 


(Name Country) 

I will pay $10 a month ($120 a year). 
Enclosed is payment for the full year 
ee first month................ Please 
send me the child’s name, story, ad- 
dress and picture. I understand that 
I can correspond with the child. Also, 
that there is no obligation to continue 
the adoption. 

I cannot “adopt” a child but want 


to help by giving $................--c--c-00-+ 





This is her Story... 







Tin Soat Chu 


of humanity, condemned to sorrow 
and pain. The world passed them by 
“on the other side” until America 
came to their aid through CCF. Any 
gift will help such children or they 
can be “adopted” and placed in one 
of 213 CCF Homes. The cost in all 
countries listed below, is the same— 
ten dollars a month. The name, ad- 
dress, story and picture will be sent 
and correspondence with the child 
is invited. 


The countries are: Austria, 
Belgium, Borneo, Brazil, Burma, 
Finland, France, Free China, 
Greece, Hong Kong, India, Indo- 
china, Indonesia, Italy, Jamaica, 
Japan, Jordan, Korea, Lapland, 
Lebanon, Macao, Malaya, Mexico, 
Okinawa, Pakistan, Philippines, 
Puerto Rico, Syria, United States, 
Western Germany, or wherever the 
greatest need, 


Incorporated in 1938, CCF is the 
largest Protestant orphanage organi- 
zation in the world. 


Dr. J. Calvitt Clarke 


....Please send me further information. 


Seem wer eee eee eeeeses 


FD cercensninniresciiincsnan 


see eereeeeeeeeeoes 


eee 


Gifts of any amount are welcome. 
Gifts are deductible from income tax. 

















NEWS 


Women’s Convocation: 
Double Session Planned 


From hundreds of miles are 
Omaha, Presbyterian women by 
thousands are preparing to converg 
the city Friday, May 17. That ig: 
date for the Women’s Convocation sg 
sored annually by the National Cow 
of Presbyterian Women’s Organiza 
in conjunction with the General As 
bly. Because of the convocation’s 
creasing popularity (last year a reg 
8,000-plus attended), two iden 
meetings—one morning and one 
noon—are scheduled for Omaha’s P 
mount theater. 

Featured speaker is former Mod 
tor Dr. Paul S. Wright, who is paste 
First Presbyterian Church, Port 
Oregon. Music will be provided b 
Warren Wilson College Choir. Lead 
Presbyterian women who will appeai 
the program include: Mrs. J. R. 
bury, national president of Presbyteri 
Women; Mrs. R. G. Carl, a memberd 
the women’s fellowship team which la 
year toured the Far East; Mrs. Leilw 
M. Cox, who will report on her team 
visit to Caribbean and Latin America 
churches; and Mrs. Stuart D. Taylor 
who with other women recently i» 
spected church-related colleges and 
Presbyterian centers on state and inde 
pendent university campuses. 
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Wilbur LaRoe, Jr.: 
Elder on a Crusade 


“You have a fighting disposition,” ¢ 
Princeton University professor told the 
118-pound, red-haired student. “You ar 
direct in your methods; you have 
memory that is perfect for a lawyer.” 

So Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., who had itfRons | 
tended to enter seminary, studied avi the 
instead. fen. 

But that didn’t mean he turned hill Wa, 
back on the church. Somehow he matin py 
aged to combine two careers, for untilfiggs 
he died of a heart attack at the age @fyc. 
sixty-eight on April 12, Wilbur LaRoe™, », 
was one of the most active and best 
‘nown laymen in the history of the shure 
Presbyterian Church. In 1947 RulingBiyy 9 
Elder LaRoe was elected Moderator atic 
the 159th General Assembly of the, 
Presbyterian Church U.S.A. 

Born in Westfield, N.J., in 1888, Wit th 
bur LaRoe, Jr., was graduated from 
Princeton University, where he sat for Mos 
two years in the classroom of Woodrow 
Wilson, and from the New Jersey LaW 
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thool. He practiced law in Perth Am- 
py, N.J., until 1914. After World War 
he opened law offices in Washington, 
\C., where he became an expert on 
portation law. The Washington 

hurchman was a former examiner for 
he Interstate Commerce Commission, 
d was associate counsel for the Port of 
ew York Authority for the last thirty- 

ix years. 

Wilbur LaRoe, Jr., was ordained an 

iter in the Washington Heights Pres- 

MM, “Myterian Church in 1915 at the age of 
id thMventy-eight. He has been a commis- 
ou ait@oner to the General Assembly several 
ave “mes and served for many years as a 
tT. Bpember of the Board of National Mis- 
id itBons, In recent years he had been active 
d lawl, the National Council of Presbyterian 

en, 
Waging a continuing fight for Chris- 
n principles in Washington, D.C., in 
#38 he was given an award for distin- 
ished service in the development of 
ke moral and religious life of the city 
y the Washington Federation of 
hurches. Mr, LaRoe served as chair- 
han of the Citizens’ Committee on Race 
lations during World War II, was 
hairman of the District of Columbia 
wole Board from 1934 to 1946, and 
ns the author of Parole With Honor, 
blished in 1939. 
Most people who have seen Mr. La- 
ve in action regarded him as an “anti- 
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dote to inertia.” When he was not prac- 
ticing law or traveling for the church he 
worked in his garden in Chevy Chase, 
where the LaRoes have lived since 1926. 
Although he enjoyed gardening he was 
a great follower of competitive sports, 
the more active the better. 

Wilbur LaRoe is survived by his 
widow Mrs. Bertha Jennings LaRoe, and 
a daughter Mrs. Dorothy L. Viera. 


Philippine ‘Grab Bill’ 
Claims Pour In 


Last year just before Congress re- 
cessed for the elections, it passed an 
amendment to the War Claims Act of 
1949 allowing religious groups without 
U.S. “affiliations” to file claims for war 
damages sustained in the Philippines 
during World War II. 

In effect, this amendment was passed 
to give foreign religious orders of the 
Roman Catholic Church an estimated 
$8,000,000 of U.S. government funds 
for claims already disallowed (see P.L., 
Oct. 13, 1956). But the bill has proved 
extremely popular for Protestant and 
non-Christian bodies, too. 

Last month it was announced that 
102 claims amounting to $26,713,000 
had already been filed with the U.S. 
Foreign Claims Settlement Commission. 
Roman Catholic orders filed thirty-four 
claims totaling $14,221,000. Protestant 
groups including the Methodists, 
Baptists, and individual ministers filed 
forty-four claims totaling more than $3,- 
508,000. And the Universal Theoma- 
nistic Association asked $6,002,000 for 
the alleged death of 3,000 members. 

According to present plans, funds to 
pay the claims will be raised by the sale 
of confiscated property of World War II 
enemy aliens. Congress is expected to 
authorize the payment of $10,000,000 
to the religious claimants during the 
next fiscal year. 


The Church and Medicine: 
A Common Goal? 


American religion and American 
medicine are closer today than ever be- 
fore, according to the bellwether of the 
medical profession, the Journal of the 
American Medical Association. 

Last month the Journal devoted a spe- 
cial article and editorial to the growing 
cooperation between the half-million 
doctors and ministers in the United 
States. Medicine and religion even seem 
to be on the threshold of a “unified field 









How many stocks 
should you own? 


On the basis of the mail we've seen 
recently, a surprising number of in- 
vestors need a good answer to that one. 

Consider, for instance, the investor 
who asked us to review his portfolio 
consisting of 31 different stocks worth 
less than $20,000 all told. 

He owned six shares of one stock, 
eight shares of another, fourteen of a 
third, and so on up to a maximum 
holding of forty-three shares in one 
issue. 

How any individual can give all the 
attention he should to that many 
different companies—is beyond us. 

Or why he should want to, when 
the same amount of money invested 
in half as many stocks might really 
increase his income, give him a much 
better chance of achieving his invest- 
ment objectives, besides. 

If you own stocks, or plan to buy 
them, we suggest that as a rough rule 
of thumb you accumulate at least $500 
worth of one stock before buying a 
second. If you own a number of stocks, 
no one of them should represent much 
more than five per cent of your total 
investment—no one industry much 
more than ten. 

As we said, that’s just a rough rule 
of thumb. 

But if you feel that you may be 
over-diversified yourself, if you'd like 
to know just how many stocks we 
think you should own—and which 
ones—simply ask. 

Our Research Department will be 
happy to analyze your situation—do 
all that it can to help you consolidate 
your holdings to your best advantage. 

There’s no charge or obligation of 
any kind, but Research can do a much 
better job if you'll tell them some- 
thing about your personal situation 
and investment objectives. Simply ad- 
dress your letter to— 

FraNK V. DeeGAN, Department PL-13 


Merrill Lynch, 
Pierce, Fenner & Beane 


Members New York Stock Exchange 
and all other Principal Exchanges 


70 Pine Street, New York 5, N. Y. 
Offices in 108 Cities 
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COEDUCATIONAL COLLEGES 
BLACKBURN COLLEGE | 4ccro¥2! 


coeducational! institution offering programs for those 
wishing to enter business, industry, law, medicine. 
Ministry, social service, etc. Located in south cen- 
tral Illinois, just north of St. Louis, Mo. Students 
pay fees by cash and ‘“‘work plan."’ Carlinville, tt. 





BUENA VISTA COLLEGE 


Presbyterian, coeducational, four-year Liberal Arts. 
Fully accredited. For more than 65 years devoted to 
Christian Higher Education. Small classes allow 
personal approach to instruction. Write Director of 
Admissions, Buena Vista College, Storm Lake, lowa. 


HURON COLLEGE Christian. 


Co-educational. 
Fully aqerodited. 4-year and a 
courses. B.A., B.S., B.M. degrees. Business, teach- 
ing, science, engineering, medicine, ministry, Chris- 
tian education, social work, etc. Aver. annual cost 
$800. Write Daniel E. Kerr, . Huron Col- 








CENTRE COLLEGE = ,%gunded 1818 


Fully accredited. 


lege, Huron, S.D. 
hest 


ILLINOIS COLLEGE  ,.co8RStion. 


Phi Beta Kappa Chester. Graduates enter business, 
dentistry, law, ministry, so- 
cial service, ‘teaching and many other professions. 
Moderate costs. Beautiful new dormitories. Write: 
ilinois College, Department A, Jacksonville, Ilinois 















IN HISTORIC SAN ANTONIO, hom 
of the Alamo. Near Mexico, Gulf 
Coast, famous Texas ranches. A he 
lingual city. Delightful climate. 
educational. Fully accredited. Six & 
grees, through master’s. Small classes, 


INITY OTC. Intercollegiate 












athletics. 










Distinctive, 











JAMESTOWN COLLEGE oir petets 


Developing a Christian fomesq hy of Education. 
Coeducational. Liberal rts, usiness, Christian 
Education. Collegiate Nursing. Teacher Training, 
Pre-professional courses. Moderate costs. Hilltop 
campus, 12 major buildings, indoor pool. Write 
President Edwin H. Rian. 






TUSCULUM COLLEGE Presbytea 


college, established in 1794. Near Great Smokies. 

Fully accredited. B.A. and B.S. degrees. Wholesome, 

Christian atmosphere. Moderate costs. Raymond ¢, 
President, Greeneville, Tenn. 























HOW 
TO SELECT 
YOUR COLLEGE 


For free booklet write to: 
The Director of Admissions 


LAKE FOREST COLLEGE 


Loke Forest, 











FRIENDLY ATMOSPHERE OF 
Five-year special certificates in music. physical edu- 
atmosphere in liberal arts tradition. Bachelor degrees 
credited. Write: Director of Ad 





LEWIS AND CLARK COLLEGE 
OREGON'S PRESBYTERIAN COLLEGE 
Provides integrated liberal arts and science base 
for mination Bo specialization. College Entrance 
7 on a! —, required for admission. 

Ww ‘ortiand 1, Ore. 





UNIVERSITY OF DUBUQUE 
Accredited Presbyterian college and seminary. Prep- 
aration for teaching, business, professions; courses 
include medical technology, music, physical educa- 
tion, many others. Strong program in Christian 
vocations. _ Write ~~ ~~~ hoon Office, University of 
Dub ow 


U L SA = est Presbyterian. 


ted university, 
7 colleges: arts & sciences, engi- 
neering, business, music, law, 
uate, downtown; bachelors, mas 
ters, doctor of education degrees. 
Excellent faculty, small classes, 
fine buildings, modern equipment, 
beautiful campuses. national fraternities and 
sororities, Air ROTC. Metropolitan location. 
wv . l T Director of University of Tulse 
Admissions Tulsa 4, Oklahome 



























Nationally-known. Liberal arts. Presbyterian. — 
grass Region. Separate campuses women and m 
but most social functions and classes held jointly. 
Fine }— HB Write: Box 10. Admissions Office. 
liege of K ky. Danville. Ky. 
COE’S campus is nationally known. 
Classes limited in size, so all stu- 
dents receive special attention. AIR 
FORCE R.O.TC., TEACHER 
TRAINING—Four year programs 
for grade and high school teaching. 
cation. A Presbyterian-affiliated Liberal Arts College. 
W R 1 T p Director of COE COLLEGE 
Admissions Ceder Rapids, lowe 
THE COLLEGE OF EMPORIA 
Co-ed, 4-year liberal arts and pre-professional cur- 
ricula. Founded 1882. Fully-accredited. Christian 
in Arts, Science, Music, Music Education. Tuition, 
$400 yr. President €. , Emporia, Kans. 
THE COLLEGE OF THE OZARKS 
Arkansas’ oldest college. Founded 1834. Co-ed, 
4-yr. liberal arts and pre-professional curricula. 
Beautiful location in the Ozark foothills Fully ac- 
of the Ozarks, Clarksville, Arkansas. 
COLLEGE OF WOOSTER  *:s*:- 
coeducational, four year Liberal Arts, featuring Inde- 
mdent Study for juniors and seniors. Excellent 
Peining for professions: engineering. law. medicine. 
a w «~~ of 


ministry. science + teac 
ad, 








DAVIS AND ELKINS COLLEGE 
SUMMER SCHOOL 
TWO TERMS 

June 17-July 20 July 22-August 24 
Enjoy summer study in the delightful climate 
of the scenic Alleghenies. Courses in Liberal 
Arts and Sciences, Education and Business 
Administration. Special consideration to the 
requirements of teachers. Kindergarten and 

h therapy workshops. Write Director of 
Summer School, Elkins, West Virginia. 


MACALESTER COLLEGE 


“The College of the Synod of Minnesota” 
Coeducational. Fully accredited. BALANCED CUR- 
RICULUM in liberal arts and sciences, arts, music, 
pre-professional courses, teaching (kindergarten, 
primary and high school). business administration, 
poweetom. EMPHASIS ON CHRISTIAN CITIZEN- 


Charles J. Turck, President 
St. Paul 5, Minnesota 





WARREN WILSON COLLEGE 


Fully accredited coeducational junior college and 
Freshyterion church-centered mission for those who 
can pay only $390 or less per year plus participa- 
tion in work program. Liberal Arts, Technical 
neering, Agriculture and Forestry, Commercial and 
Elementary Education. 
Arthur M. Bannerman 
President 
Henry W. Jensen 
Dean and Director of Admissions 


SWANNANOA, NORTH CAROLINA 


















MARYVILLE COLLEGE 


Founded 1819. A Prostyterien. coeducational, liberal 
arts college of 700 students emphasizing high schol- 
arship. low expenses, positive Cogeses training. 
Extensive student-hel | Hy pgcrem. Presi tent 
Raiph Walde Licyd, » TW 











GROVE CITY COLLEGE 


A coeducational Christian college completing 80 
YEARS SERVICE TO THE CHURCH in the field of 
bigher education. Prepares young men and women 
for BUSINESS. ENGINEERING. TEACHING. MEDI- 


MILLIKIN UNIVERSI we tet 


in Christian education, this fully accredited coedu- 
cational school has its roots in the Presbyterian 
tradition. Offerings include both cultural and voca- 
tional courses. Graduate division in education and 
music. C. L. Miller, Acting President, Decatur, ti. 





MISSOURI VALLEY COLLEGE 


A coeducational liberal arts college, fully accred- 
ited, excellent faculty, 40-acre campus. 


M. Earte Collins. Presid Marshall, Mi i 





CINE, LAW. THE MINISTRY and other v 
Large campus. beautiful buildings. modern equip 
ment. ROTC Unit of United States Air Force 


4. STANLEY HARKER. President 
Greve City, Pennsytvania 





OCCIDENTAL COLLEGE 


Co-educational, 4-year college of the liberal arts 





and sciences. Founded 1887. Student body, 1350; 
faculty, 100; hillside campus. 120 acres. “Phi Beta 
Kappa. Write 

Colieze. Los Angeles ‘41, Calttoraia, 





HANOVER COLLEGE 4 


Superior in beauty of location. new A» -* —- 
ing of students, staff qualifications. Donors add $6 

@ year to the value for which each ‘soudens any 
First qualified applicants——-100 women, 140 men— 
admitted each year. Total enroliment 750 











: ce ig?gy Fully accredited, 
HASTINGS COLLEGE "uly, sccreaites 
Enroliment 700. Preparation for business, engineer- 
ing, law, medicine, the ministry. teaching. Annual 
cost $875. New fine arts building and science hall. 
Write Dean Frank £. Weyer, Hastings College, 
Hastings, Nebraska. 


6 


in suburban 


PARK COLLEGE 


Kansas City 
Liberal Arts. Highest Accreditation. 22 Major 
Fields. Coeducational. Residential. Presbyterian. 
Or. John H. Schnabel, Admissi Parkville, Mo. 














ROCKY MOUNTAIN COLLEGE 


A Christian, fully accredited, 4-year, Liberal and 

Industrial Arts College. Pre-professional curricula. 

Bachelors Degrees. Tuition $300 a year. Write: 
Herbert W. Hines, Billings, Montana. 


PRESB 


WAYNESBURG COLLEGE , £3373 
Coeducational. Fully At- 





ganically Presbyterian. 
credited. $, sciences, pre-med, pre-law, pre-engi- 
neering, pre- -ministerial, and other pre- professions 
“The Friendly College.’ noted for community sert- 
ice. Write Pres. Paul R. Stewart, Box 351, Waynes 
burg. Pa. 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE 32" 3s 
Founded 1875. 4-year, coed, fully accredited, 27 
majors in liberal arts and pre-professional fields. 
Nursing adjunct. Christian atmosphere, city advan- 
tages, + y- attention, reasonable rates. Write 
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Offerin proveretien in the Arts, Sciences, and pre- 
grofecs onal fields. A Presbyterian College of the 
Synod 





S of Washington. For further information write 
Office of > i Spokane 53, Washington. 
MEN’S COLLEGES 


— 
LAFAYETTE COLLEGE ,®33; verian 
Offers A.B.; B.S. in Bus. Adm., Chemistry, Phys 
B.S. in Civil, Chemical, Electrical, Industrial, ech: 
anical, Metallurgical Engineering. 5-year programs 
combining arts and engineering. School of Interns 
tional Affairs. Ralph Cooper + 


WESTMINSTER COLLEGE a 


Fully accredited four-year Presbyterian liberal arts 
college for men. Enrollment limited. Preparation for 
business, ministry, medicine, law, engineerin 

other vocations. Army ROTC. A.B. degree rite: 


Director of Admissions. 
SCHOOL OF NURSING 

“RIAN HOSPITAL 

SCHOOL of NURSING, PHILA. 4 


Nationally accredited program. Christian atmosphere 
and tradition of fine nursing. Sept. 1958 class now 
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—— WOMEN’S COLLEGES 

, —Presbyterian 

'» li AVER COLLEGE Liberal arts and 
A bi pemeesional curricula. B.A., B.S., and B.F.A. de- 
te. gees. Strong academic program, Christian environ- 
Si ment. Counseling. Fully accredited. 70-acre sub- 
1x de wban campus twenty minutes from Philadelphia. 
classes, [write Admissions Office, Box P, Beaver College, 
llegiate n, Pa. 

1erica’s 


ELL 


two-year college for women. Ten miles from Bos- 
on in suburban Newton. Liberal arts, vocational and 
courses. Three-year nursing program lead 
ing to A.S. degree and R.N. Write for catalog. 
Junior College, Auburndale 66, Massachusetts 


LINDENWOOD COLLEGE 


A Presbyterian College for Women. Founded 1827. 

liberal Arts. A.B., B.S., B.Mus., B.M.E. Degrees. 

~N catalog and information write F. en McCluer, 
tes, 

















oom TARY BALDWIN C OLLEGE 

educa- Mifully accredited. four-year Liberal Arts College 
ristien BB, B. mares. Broad curriculum. 14 majors including 
ity of Mimusic, art, Bible. dramatic arts. Courses in nursery 


school education. Competitive a. Catalog 
Mary Baldwin College. Dept. Va. 
WILSON COLLEGE or. o> 
ad Liberal Arts and 
oo High standards. Presbyterian. Individual- 
ed programs. Ratio 1-8. Career counseling. Ele- 
mentary, high school teacher training. Scholarships. 
Sports, pool. 70-acre campus. Established 1869 
Write; Wilson College, Box L, Cham! rg, Pa. 


COEDUCATIONAL PREPARATORY 
WASHINGTON COLLEGE Serstions! 


earn for grades 9 through 
ACADEMY lf-help program makes tui- 


tion, room, and = oe $30 a month. Christian 
_ Presbyterian. ee attention. 






































Tenn. 


VEST NOTTINGH AM "ahr. 


Coeducational. Grades 7-12, Post Graduate. Inten- 
sive Sreeretion for college through One Subject 
Plan of Study. Guidance. Sports, golf; extracur- 
reo program. Competitive scholarships. Catalog. 
W.Blaker, Th.M., Headmaster, Box 101, Colora, Md. 
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-engi- istablished 1848. Grades 7-12. Small classes. Care- 
siews a 7... Wide choice of sports and 
serv: e campus in northwestern 
vase New Jersey near elaware Water Gap. 
lames Hi Box 75, Blairstown, N. J. 
Lake BORDENTOWN MILITARY a 
College preparatory. Business, 
uh INSTITUTE general courses. Aviation. ROTC. 
jvan- 5078 taught how to study. Small classes, individual 
write mention. Sports. Jr. School. 76th yr. Summer ses- 
sion. Catalog. Registrar, Box 395, Bordentown, N.J. 
CARSON LONG Boys Military School. Edu 
| pre- cates the whole gy yA mentally, morally 
¢ the fow to learn, how to labor, how to live, Prepares 
write for college, life or business. ae year of character 
hed Overall charges 2.2 
Ree Mbox 45, New m 
ao (CARTERET SC HOOL apargr_ Cale 
crian [gt.Grade to College. Small classes, "proper study 
ysics: Reading Techniques. Shops. Homelike dorm- 


itory. Large 
arate. Meer York trips 20 miles. Request book- 
let E3. Carteret School, West Orange, N. 3. 


gym. 40 acres atop Orange Mt. Mod- 
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theory” of faith and health, the Journal 
article stated. To prove its assertion, the 
Journal cited many examples, among 
them: 

—A Chicago physician who partici- 
pated in a long struggle to revive a man 
whose heart had stopped, said, “Ac- 
tually, we never were sure throughout 
that we were completely alone in this 
thing. We knew we were getting some 
guidance.” 

—Just after World War II, the formal 
recognition of religion by hospitals was 
rare. Today, of the some 7,000 hospitals 
in the United States, most have avail- 
able the services of ministers of the three 
major faiths. At least thirty-five hospitals 
have ministers and seminarians receiv- 
ing on-the-spot pastoral training. 

—The National Academy of Religion 
and Mental Health has recently been 
organized with a membership of 400 
churchmen; 400 members of the Ameri- 
can Psychiatric Association; and 300 
psychologists, sociologists, and laymen. 

—Three universities (Harvard, Loyola 
of Chicago, and Yeshiva) have launched 
a project aimed at standardizing the 
psychological training of theological 
students in the nation’s three major 
faiths. 

—Clinical studies are already under- 
way in Montreal and Ithaca, New York, 
which may prove to be possible door- 
ways to a unified theory of faith and 
health. 


Communist Tactics 
Stall '57 Kirchentag 


Germany’s famous Evangelical 
Church Day (Kirchentag), which has 
drawn hundreds of thousands of Protes- 
tants together annually since 1949, will 
not be held on a national scale this year, 

Last month plans for holding the 

1957 Kirchentag in August at Erfurt, 
East Germany, were abandoned. And 
Dr. Reinhold von Thadden, president of 
the German Protestant movement, an- 
nounced that lack of time would pre- 
vent shifting the meeting to West Ger- 
many. 
This serious blow at what is regarded 
as the world’s greatest annual Protestant 
gathering was struck by the Communist- 
controlled East German government. 
The government sought to impose con- 
ditions on the Kirchentag which the 
Evangelical Church in Germany could 
not accept. The only alternative was to 
postpone the Kirchentag. 
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Last November plans were approved 


NEWS 


for holding the Kirchentag in the Soviet 
zone of Germany. But in February So- 
viet zone officials suddenly withheld 
permission for the rally and rejected Dr. 
von Thadden’s many requests for “clari- 
fying talks.” 

Later the East German government 
said the meeting might be held on the 
following conditions: 

1. That Protestant members of the 
Soviet zone government be given a place 
on the agenda to talk about the Com- 
munist “peace” policy in East Germany. 

2. That every speaker at the rally 
had to be in favor of rescinding a 1956 
Evangelical Church resolution which 
criticized conditions in,the Soviet zone. 

3. That the Evangelical Church bar 
anything at the rally that would be “tan- 
tamount to supporting NATO policy.” 

The German church last month voted 
to reject these conditions for the annual 
national gathering. Dr. von Thadden 
later asked congregations and Kirchen- 
tag committees to schedule local meet- 
ings wherever possible. 


Scriptures Published 
In 1,109 Languages 


Complete Bibles, Testaments, or 
Bible portions have been published in 
1,109 languages and dialects, the Ameri- 
can Bible Society reported recently. It 
said seventeen new languages were 
added to the list in 1956. As of the end 
of last year, the report said, the whole 
Bible had been made available in 210 
languages or dialects, a complete Testa- 
ment in 271 more, and one or more 
single Books of the Bible in 628 others. 

Last year, the society published three 
complete Bibles for the first time in 
these languages: Bemba, spoken in 
North Rhodesia; Nimbi Ijo, in Nigeria; 
and Marovo, in the Solomon Islands. 
The Society also issued three New Tes- 
taments in Kuskokwim Eskimo, for 
Alaska; Navaho, for Indians in the 
southwestern part of the United States; 
and in Tzeltal, Mexico. 


Two New Transmitters 
Planned for Overseas 


For the second time in a month, the 
National Council of Churches has an- 
nounced major expansion of its overseas 
radio transmission facilities. Only two 
weeks after disclosing plans for a 100,- 
000-watt radio station in the Middle East 
(P.L., April 13) the Council's overseas 
broadcasting division (RAVEMCCO) 
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PRESBYTERIAN 
Awwuition 

Your heart, as well as your mind, guides you 
when you buy PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES, the 
perfect Christian investment. For while helping 
yourself to financial security and independ- 
ence, you are also helping others. 

PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES are a ‘good in- 
vestment” for you by any financial standard— 
providing as they do proven security, as well 
as liberal returns regardless of changing con- 
ditions. Every time you receive a check, you 
know you are helping in the good work of 
your Church in missions at home, abroad, or 
in Christian Education. 

Thousands of Presbyterians like yourself 
are today living longer, happier lives, with 
freedom from many money worries through 
their participation in this annuity plan. 

Find out how you, too, can benefit. 


ALL THIS WITH 
PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


@ Guaranteed income for life up to 7.4% depend- 
ing upon age, for any amount from $100 up. 


@ Liberal income tax savings—savings on estate 
or inheritance tax—no re-investment problem. 


@ Proven security—no worry—no risk. 


” o pent fees—no medical examination—no age 
mit. 


@ Income never varies, never misses—backed by 
70 years of investment experience. 
MAIL THE COUPON NO OBLIGATION 


PRESBYTERIAN ANNUITIES 


156 Fifth Avenue * New York 10. N Y 
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said it also intends to erect a similar sta- 
tion in the Philippines. 

Dr. W. Burton Martin, executive di- 
rector of RAVEMCCO, said the Far East 
station will beam broadcasts not only to 
all the Philippines but, in a variety of 
languages, to the new nations in South- 
east Asia. The station, to be located in 
Dumaguete City on the campus of Silli- 
man University, will retain the call letters 
of DYSR, “the Voice of Silliman,” a 
church-supported station of 10,000 
watts. 

The National Council also reported 
plans for doubling to 10,000 watts the 
power of station HLKY in Seoul, Korea. 
The increase will bring virtually all of 
Communist North Korea within the 
range of HLKY. 


Japanese Churchmen 
Visit in China 

Eleven Japanese Protestant leaders 
left Tokyo late in April for a month’s tour 
of Communist China. They are making 
the visit at the invitation of Dr. Y. T. Wu, 
chairman of the Church of Christ in 
China and of the so-called “Three-self 
Reformed Committee” (self-administra- 
tion, self-support, and self-propagation 
of the gospel). 

The group is headed by the Reverend 
Junichi Asano, minister of the Mitake 
Church in Tokyo and chairman of the 
International Relations Committee of the 
United Church of Christ in Japan (Kyo- 
dan). Considerable difference of opinion 
is said to exist among Japanese Protes- 
tant officials regarding the propriety of 
this China tour. 

The Reverend Takeshi Muto, modera- 
tor of the Kyodan, was quoted as saying 
he favored the project, “so long as it pro- 
motes Christian friendship and fellow- 
ship between Christians. I understand,” 
Mr. Muto added, “that the tour has no 
political meaning.” 


Protestant Groups Oppose 
Special Privileges 

In New York and Malaya last month, 
Protestant church groups took stands 
that would eventually lose their con- 
stituencies thousands of dollars. But no- 
body seemed concerned. 

In New York, the National Council of 
Churches’ Division of Foreign Missions 
opposed extension of U.S. government 
commissary privileges overseas to Amer- 
ican missionaries. A bill pending in Con- 
gress would extend these privileges. 









Division Executive Secretary D; 
Luther Gottwald wrote Chairman Cy 
Vinson of the House Armed Servigg 
Committee that the bill “would not ly 
in the best interests of advancing th 
Christian mission.” 

Dr. Gottwald said that such an »& 
rangement would link missionaries ¢& 
rectly with the U.S. military forces an 
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further increase the gap in living stan - 
ards between U.S. church workers anj ks y 
the nationals they serve. i 
In Malaya, the nation’s health and a 
welfare minister, Leong Yew-Koh, r . 
vealed that Protestant churches are po ~ 
receiving grants from the government \ J 
i ital 2 
monthly welfare services lottery becaug I 
the church bodies refuse to ask for tigen” 
; proxi 
type of assistance. ital 
Mr. Leong, a Roman Catholic, wasr 
conv 


plying to charges that he supported onl 
Roman Catholic applications for lotten 
aid. The monthly lottery carries ; Incr 
guaranteed first prize of some $125,000.18 Rai: 
Chances cost the equivalent of 35 cents 4 
apiece. Thirty per cent of the total ticket Brail 


income is set aside for welfare work. “als 
According to Mr. Leong, Protestant | 
groups “do not want grants from the let. = 
; ' recer 
teries board because, according to them, aa 
the money is derived from gambling and ri P 
is therefore tainted.” rg 
Es tions. 

Protestants in Italy Dt 
Win Court Test meet 
i teeta coun 

Protestant minorities in Italy recenth a 
won an important legal victory. The 
> y . . hess 
country’s supreme tribunal, the Constitu- said 
tional High Court, ruled that public re devo 


ligious gatherings may be held without i 
previous notice to the police. 


In its ruling, the court declared w- Fe 
constitutional an article of the 193 rl ; 
Public Security Law specifying that they = 
police must be notified three days in at- 7 
vance of any religious assembly outside a 
a recognized house of worship and in = 
“a place accessible to the public.” = 

Some Italian and American Protes 
tant missionaries have run into trouble is melo 
recent years over the interpretation by porte 
local authorities of the Public Security Tk 
Law, which has been enforced since P' 
Fascist days. Mag. 

Protestants have maintained that Ar with 
ticles XVII and X4X of the 1948 constitu " § 
tion providing for freedom of religiow read 
and assembly abrogate the 1931 law. Sund 

Article XVII provides that citizens Ac 
have the right to meet together in peace, reach 
privately or in public places, withovt Wo su 
prior permission from the police. How§ 8" 
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eer, it specifies that police may forbid 
sich public meetings when the question 
of public safety is involved. 

Article XIX guarantees “the right to 
freely profess one’s religious faith, to 
propagate it and to exercise the worship 
thereof in private and in public, with the 
only restriction that there are not in- 
volved any rituals contrary to morals.” 

Italy’s Protestants are making head- 
way among the country’s Roman Catho- 
lcs, according to an account last month 
in Time which quoted a‘statement from 
the Vatican. In 1956, according to the re- 
port, a half-dozen Protestant groups con- 
verted 475 Roman Catholics in the cap- 
ital alone. Although the figure appears 
mall, the Vatican points out it is ap- 
proximately eleven times the number of 
Italian Protestants in Rome who became 
converts to Roman Catholicism. 


Increasing Blindness 
Raises Need for Materials 


A plea for increased distribution of 
Braille and recorded devotional mate- 
rials for the growing number of blind 
persons in the United States was made 
recently by Dr. Dwight C. Smith, gen- 
eral secretary of the John Milton Society 
for the Blind. The agency is sponsored 
by nearly sixty Protestant denomina- 
tions. 





Dr. Smith told the Society’s annual | 


meeting that the rate of blindness in this 


country was increasing faster than the | 


general population. Noting that blind- 
ness often afflicts the aged, Dr. Smith 
said that over one third of the Society’s 
devotional materials are used by people 
who lost their sight in later years. 

He reported that in 1956 the Society 
distributed a total of 76,300 pieces of 
Braille literature in sixty-four countries, 
and close to 50,000 discs with recorded 
devotional material. A new project, 
started in 1956, is the distribution of 
Hymns of Worship, a book containing 
100 Protestant hymns with texts and 
melody-lines in Braille, Dr. Smith re- 
ported. 

The Society distributed about 20,000 
copies of the John Milton Talking Book 
Magazine, each consisting of two discs 
with recorded devotional material, mu- 
sic, and reports for those who cannot 
tread Braille, and some 7,500 recorded 
Sunday-school lessons, he added. 


According to Dr. Smith, “a peak” was | 


tached in 1956 in the Society's efforts 
© support Christian institutions in for- 
tign countries. 
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For the smaller church or chapel ee 


no other organ offers 
so much at such low cost! 


The 


Baldwin 


Electronic Organ 
Model 45 


WITH BUILT-IN 
AMPLIFICATION 
OUTPERFORMS ORGANS 
COSTING MUCH MORE! 


Compare it for features! Compare it for per- 
formance! Compare it for price! You'll 
readily see why the Baldwin Model 45 is a 
favorite for small church or chapel. 

This exceptionally fine organ offers a full 
selection of voices in all four organ tone 
families — Diapason, Flute, String and Reed. 

Built-in amplification eliminates special 
installation...although standard Baldwin 
tone equipment may be used for additional 
amplification with the Model 45, if desired. 

Consider the beauty and inspiration this 
true organ will add to your church serv- 
ices this year. Write us or call your Baldwin 
Dealer today. Let us show you how easily 
and quickly your church can own this fine 
Baldwin Organ. 





%& Two full 61 note manuals, 25 pedals! 

% Standard organ controls! 

%& 19 independent stops, four 
couplers, selective vibratos! 

% Traditionally fine Baldwin tone 
quality! 

* As little as $225.00 down— 
delivered! 


FINANCING: The Baldwin Piano Com- 
pany will finance your purchase of any 
Baldwin-built piano or organ. For com- 
plete details of this unique Manufac- 
turer-Customer Finance Plan, ask your 
Baldwin dealer or write to: 


a a a aes 


Baldwin 


PIANOS * ORGANS 





BUILDERS OF: BALDWIN GRAND PIANOS 


The Baldwin Piano Co., Organ Div., Bldg. X2 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 

Please send ( Home (0 Institutional information on: 
0 The Model 45 Baldwin Electronic Organ 

0 Other electronic organs built by Baldwin 

0 Baldwin's unique Manufacturer-Customer Finance Plan. 
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If you are on the Kitchen Committee of 


ur 
school or church, or on the house or purchas- 
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be interested in this modern, Folding Pedestal 








ponenet Table. Write for catalog and special 
discounts, 
Monroe Co., 64 Church St., Colfax, lowa 
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RUBBER SCRUBBER 


the SCOURING PAD of 1000 uses! 
If you hate scouring, you'll love the new 
Rubber Scrubber. Ideal for benevolent and 
fraternal soles! Repeat sales GUARANTEED! 





Write us for your 
FREE SAMPLE 
and full particulars 


RUBBER SCRUBBER Corp. bep:. 112 
WATERTOWN, NEW YORK 














RAISE MONEY EASILY 


Quickly. easily sold for $1 

per box of 24 sheets and 24 envel- 
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samples and full information just write 


SPALDING PUBLISHERS, Dept. P 
754 East 76th Street. Chicago 19, Illinois 
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For the Record 


ANNIVERSARIES: 

150th. Concord Presbyterian Church, 
RFD 1, Parker, Pennsylvania (the Rev- 
erend Warren T. Woodward, pastor). 

125th. Indian Point Presbyterian 
Church, near Athens, Illinois (the Rev- 
erend Russell C. Tomlinson, Jr., pastor). 

100th. First Presbyterian Church, 
Hightstown, New Jersey (the Reverend 
H. Barry Keen, pastor). 

Mount Washington Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend John C. Hare, pastor). 

70th. Scotch Presbyterian Church, 
Boston, Massachusetts (the Reverend 
Archibald L. MacMillan, pastor). 

50th. First Presbyterian Church, Au- 
rora, Colorado (the Reverend C. V. R. 
DeJong, pastor). 

First Presbyterian 


Church, Portal, 


; | North Dakota (the Reverend James Da- 


vidson, pastor). At the same time a new 
church annex was dedicated. 


DEDICATIONS: 

Rockledge Presbyterian Church of 
Rockledge (Cocoa), Florida (the Rever- 
end Chas. C. Sellers, pastor), of a new 
sanctuary. The twelfth anniversary of 
the pastorate of Mr. Sellers was ob- 
served at the same time. ~ 

First Presbyterian Church, Cadillac, 
Michigan (the Reverend Willard Curtis, 
pastor), of a new education building and 
the remodeled church building. 

The Presbyterian Church, Woods- 
town, New Jersey (the Reverend Donald 
R. Killian, pastor), of a new building— 
the first of three units. 

Brick Presbyterian Church, Rochester, 
New York (the Reverend Dr. David A. 
MacLennan, pastor), of the renovated 
chancel and sanctuary. Recently ground 
was broken for an addition to the church 
school building. 

First Presbyterian Church, Bethle- 
hem, Pennsylvania (the Reverend Elam 
Davies, pastor), of a new church plant. 

Fairfax Presbyterian Church, Fairfax, 
Virginia (the Reverend Henry A. Bau- 
mann, pastor), of a new education build- 
ing, with pastor’s study, fellowship hall, 
kitchen, and other facilities. 

Woodland Park Presbyterian Church, 
Seattle, Washington (the Reverend The- 
odore Koopmans, pastor), of a new sanc- 
tuary. 

First Presbyterian Church, Chippewa 
Falls, Wisconsin (the Reverend Allen S. 
Van Cleve, pastor), of a new education 





unit. 


CORNERSTONE LAYINGS: 

Sampson’s Mills Presbyterian Church 
McKeesport, Pennsylvania (the Reyer. 
end William J. Irey, pastor), for a ney 
Christian-education unit. 


GROUNDBREAKINGS: 

College Park Community Presbyte 
rian Church, San Diego, California (th 
Reverend William M. MacInnes, pas 
tor), for a new sanctuary. 

Valverde Presbyterian Church, Dep 
ver, Colorado (the Reverend Charles § 
Burgess, pastor), for a sanctuary wih 
space for Christian education. 

Westminster Presbyterian Churgh 
Westminster, Colorado (the Reverend 
Lester Nickless, pastor), for a new same 
tuary, fellowship hall, and education fe 
cilities. : 

Calvary Presbyterian Church, Cale 
met City, Illinois (Mr. Herbert Eggles 
ton, student pastor), for a new church 

The Presbyterian Church, Lombari, 
Illinois (Mr. Charles Petet, student pas 
tor), for a new church. 

Community Presbyterian Chureh, 
North Riverside, Illinois (the Reverend 
John C. Talbott, pastor), for a new 
church. 

First Presbyterian Church, Kokomo, 
Indiana (the Reverend Harry P. Wal 
rond, pastor), for a new church plant. 

The. Presbyterian Home for Aged 
Couples and Aged Persons, Philadel 
phia, Pennsylvania, for a cottage con 
taining sixteen rooms and eight baths. 

The Lincoln Place Presbyterian 
Church, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania (the 
Reverend James Arthur Rowan, pastor), 
for a Christian-education building. 

Wedgewood Presbyterian Church, 
Seattle, Washington (the Reverend Rob- 
ert Mills, pastor), for an education unit. 

Westminster Presbyterian Church, 
Yakima, Washington (the Reverend Hw 
bert Newton, pastor), for a new church 
and Youth Memorial education wing. 


NEW CHURCHES ORGANIZED: 

University Presbyterian Church, 
Coral Gables, Florida (the Reverend 
John Calvin Leonard, pastor). 

The Community Church of Lauder 
dale by the Sea, Florida (the Reverend 
E. A. Finn, pastor). 

MORTGAGE BURNING: 

Appleby Manor Memorial Presbyte 
rian Church, Ford City, Pennsylvania 
(the Reverend Max Burton Conley, pa 
tor), of the indebtedness on Todd Manot 
Hall, educational-recreational building 
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Retired executive P. James Bone, now church employee, still finds time for hobby 





of hooking rugs. Looking on are daughter, Patricia (left), and wife Doris. 


Of People and Places 


BUSY MR. BONE 

To most people the word retirement 
means cessation of activity and with- 
drawal from circulation. But not so with 
Mr. P. James Bone of St. Louis, Mis- 
souri. He added another definition to that 
word two years after he left the Shell Oil 
Company after thirty-one vears with the 
firm, 

A recent issue of Shell News, the house 
organ of the Company recounts what Mr. 
Bone did when he tired of non-routine 
activity, and his long-time hobby of 
hooking rugs. Church activity has always 
been a part of his life, and it was a natu- 
ral field to look to for additional retire- 
ment income. He joined the staff of his 
church, the Trinity Presbyterian in St. 
Louis, Missouri (the Reverend Dr. Clay 
Frye, pastor), and for over two years has 
been church manager and church secre- 
tary. Not infrequently he works fifty- 
ive hours a week on the many tasks his 
position entails. 

Mr. Bone’s duties include editing the 
weekly church magazine, organizing 
mid-week church dinners, keeping the 
mailing list up-to-date, and operating 
the addressing machine. A court re- 
porter prior to joining Shell, Mr. Bone 
ilso takes Dr. Frye’s dictation for ser- 
mons. 
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HUGUENOT DESCENDANTS PLAN TOUR 

The first pilgrimage of American 
Huguenots to Europe, sponsored by the 
National Huguenot Society, will take 
place this year from September 11 to 
October 12. Fifty-two persons can be ac- 
commodated on the tour, which will visit 
France, England, Holland, Switzerland, 
and Germany. [Detailed information can 
be obtained from: Mrs. Maude H. Whit- 
tier, 266 Huguenot Street, New Ro- 
chelle, New York.] 


PRESBYTERIANS HONORED 
Memberships of fifty-or-more years 
on the parts of nineteen members of 
First Presbyterian Church, Portage, 
Wisconsin (the Reverend Lloyd G. 
DeJong, pastor), were recognized last 
month. Eleven of those honored were 
able to be present at a family-night sup- 
per and program. During the latter the 
women of the group were presented 
necklaces and the men key-chains. At- 
tached to all of the gifts was a mustard 
seed pendant. 
@ Last month Mr. Watson Benedict 
Foster observed the fiftieth anniversary 
of his service as Ruling Elder of First 
Presbyterian Church of Cayuga, New 
York (the Reverend George R. J. Combs, 
pastor). During the church’s surprise- 
recognition of the event, Mr. Foster was 
presented an inscribed Bible. 





Come, Will . . . we must go! 


Company } 
needed to skip church, today was the day. 
Then the bells rang, their swelling crescendo 
insistent, reminding, rebuking . 


coming for dinner! If ever I 


I looked at Will . . . there was no need 
for words. We must go. 
That’s the ministry of the 
carillon . . . music that stirs 
the heart, touches the soul, 
turns the footsteps. 
Now, your church too can have the music 
of ages-old cast bells—electronically, inex- 
pensively. A wonderful idea for the prospec- 
tive donor who asks, “What shall I give?” 
For a special booklet for his edification and 
the story of this electronic “miracle,” write: 
STROMBERG -CARLSON 
A DIVISION OF GENERAL DYNAMICS CORPORATION 
1750 UNIVERSITY AVENUE + ROCHESTER 3, N. Y. 
“There is nothing finer than a Stromberg-Carison"® 
(0 Please send booklets 
(] Please arrange personal demonstration. 










BENTLEY & SIMON 
quality CHOIR ROBES 
have set the standard 
of excellence ever 
since 1912. Custom- 
tailored of fine fabrics, 
for your lasting enjoyment. 
PULPIT ROBES, too,made 
in the same quality way. 


BENTLEY & 
SIMON 


s " 


Write for catalog G-6 





MAKE MONEY with 


GRIP-NEAT 


HANGER COVERS 






-Neat — — hon- 
useful lamorous. 
Nen-! -Slip! Pen eaet jon-Crease! 


foamy 
in exquisite pastel colors. 
oat 


Dept. 402, WATERTOWN, N. Y. 











CAMP SKYLAND on LAKE CHAMPLAIN 
South Hero, Vermont 
For Adults and Families 


Enjoy your vacation with your family in a whole- 
some Christian of c ial friends, excel- 
lent food, booting, bathing, fishing, tennis, quvoits, 
croquet and other ovt-door games. No ber. Beautiful 
view of the Lake, Green and Adirondack Mountains. 
Send for folder. Ref Mr. ond Mrs. 
Wm. J. Norton, Owners ond Managers since 1927. 
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General Assembly 


MEN MAKE RACKS FOR CHAIRS Nationwide Broadcasts 


Where does a worshiper place Com- 


munion cups, hymnals, attendance reg- “Highlights of the General As. 
istration cards, and pencils, when he is » ‘ 
: ; : sembly” featuring Eugene C, 
using a metal-frame chair? This problem : 
Hy ise . Blake and Janette Harrington, 
was solved recently by the Men’s Club : 
NBC Radio network, Monday, 


of Trinity Presbyterian Church, Inde- 
pendence, Missouri. The men designed May 27, 10:45 to 11:00 P.M. (Ebr), 


and manufactured a compact, three-unit 
rack (left), which is attached to a metal “Church of the Air” featuring Te- 


chair by clips. Several work-groups un- tiring Moderator David W. Prof- 
dertook the various steps of construc- fitt and Hastings College Choir, 
tion, and all used home workshop CBS Radio Network, Sunday, 
equipment available through fellow May 19, 10:30 to 11:00 p.m. (evr), 
church members. 
“Crossroads” tells the story of 
Richard Smith in “Half Mile 
SHOES FOR THE SHOELESS Church, wrote home from Korea for Down.” ABC Television Net- 
Four hundred pairs of new shoes, do- clothing and other supplies for those in work, Friday, May 17, 8:30 to 
nated by a merchant in Dover, New Jer- need. He distributed the items sent in 9:00 p.m. (EDT). 
sey, were sent to, and received by, the answer to his plea. Last year, when 
Presbyterian Church in Korea early this Lansing returned for duty in the states, “Lamp Unto My Feet.” Guest 
year. The shipment was another move he brought five oil paintings to his 
in what appears to be a back-and-forth church—a gift from grateful Korean 
exchange between Christians in Korea Christians (P.L., Dec. 24, ’55). A shoe 
and the First Memorial Presbyterian merchant, a former donor, read the news 
Church in Dover (the Reverend Hugh item and gave the shoes which were 
M. Miller, pastor). Some time ago Sgt. packed and shipped by the Adult Bible 
Jack R. Lansing, a member of First Class of First Church. “Let There Be Light.” Week of 
May 13: “The Harvest Plain,” in- 
cident in the life of Sheldon Jack- 
ae ee | son. Week of May 20: “Bats in 
As ial [ | the Belfry,” story of laymen’s 
3 ees), concern in community situation. 
\ EC VO ‘ENr Ui | Week of May 27: “To Tell the 
\ oe ‘ iN (, feo// | Truth,” story from the ministry 
, >< } an, ay I fy /) : fs 4 of National Missionary Ralph 
Chamberlain. Week of June 3: 
Yf “The Least Coin,” dramatizing 
nn the current program of women 
ain around the world for the work of 
the church around the world. 
Carried over about 300 radio sta- 





African missionary William R. 
Stackhouse. CBS television net- 
work, Sunday, May 19, 10:00 to 
10:30 a.M. (EDT). 
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i "* fee tions across the nation. 
Yr Looking Ahead. ee 


It’s off in the distance. We are heading toward ! 
the end of the church year. CREDITS: Cover, Pp. 7-9, 13, 14, 17: 
Carl G. Karsch; Pp. 2, 3, 10, 12, 32- 
° $5, 53, 55: Richard Horwitz; Pp. ll 
(right), 20-23: Henry L. McCorkle; P 
15: Harry Saltzmann, courtesy Sat. 
Evening Post; P. 11 (top): Bettman 
Archive; Pp. 19, 30, 31: Mary Ann 
ee, i 9 on. Phil a. ~— 
“Now therefore perform the doing of it; that as there was a readi- are Seay thie ball 
ness to will, so there may be also a performance out of that which rach; P. 38 (right): Harry Belkin; P. 39 
ye have.” 2 Corinthians 8:11 | (left): Ken-Way Commercial; P. 40 
(left): Walter S. Craig; P. 40 (right): 
Ernest Bihler Co.; P, 45: Larry Wil- 
liams; P. 51: Shell Oil Co. 
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Full and regular remittances by every church to the C.R.A. of all gifts to the causes of the 
General Assembly will realize our Benevolence Program. 





General Council of the Presbyterian Church in the U.S.A. 
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By Oren Arnold 


Why was May chosen as the month 
for Mother’s Day? Because, I suspect, 
its the prettiest month of the year. 

But that gives no woman the right to 
imply that June was chosen for Father's 
Day because it is the “laziest” month. 


3 o ° 


Believe me, good people, I know one 
lusband who is not lazy. My wife would 
never permit it. 


Worms or other subversive elements 
sem to have destroyed most of the ten- 
derling garden things I planted in 
March, But I have the finest crop of rad- 
hes on record. Unfortunately, nobody 
inour family likes them. 

° ° oO 

“My 15-year-old daughter came home 
ona cloud because of a new boy,” re- 
ports Bud Travis, “and her mother or- 
dered me to talk some sense into her 
head, I didn’t even try it. It’s unreason- 
able to expect any person newly in love 
to listen to ‘reason’ about it.” 

° co °° 

My Chicago friend O. E. “Pete” Pe- 
terson took his pretty Maurine a box of 
fowers when he went home after a hard 
tay at the office. She was intelligent 
tnough not to ask why. She knew it was 
Pete’s unconscious reaction to May on 
Michigan Boulevard, one of the prettiest 
treets in the world, Its beauty always 
eps into a good man’s heart. 

oO ° co 

I find that those six or eight new 
magazines I stored in my den during the 
December Christmas rush make mighty 
fne hammock reading here in the un- 
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rushed month of May. 
o o o 
A photographer came to my daugh- 
ter’s door and asked to take free shots of 
my grandbaby Robin. Said there was 
absolutely no obligation, and she would 
get one 8x10 enlargement without 
cost. She did, too. And the three dozen 
extras I ordered cost me only $80. 
°o ° o 
I have stirrings of romance and mem- 
ories here in spring. But whenever I 
start talking about my old sweethearts, 
my wife usually silences me by some 
casual reference to her next husband. 


° ° °o 


Seems like we of the middle genera- | 


tion get too much blame. The younger 
generation blames us for not being 
smarter, and the older generation 


blames us for begetting the younger 


generation. 
o ° oO 
Can't help admiring the frankness of 
that fuzzy-faced lad now courting my 
daughter. He rolled up last night in a 
“convertible” (converted, he says, from 
a junk pile) with this honest legend 
painted on the side: “Through these 
doors pass some of the world’s most 
reckless women.” 
oO c oO 
Can any of you wiser parents tell me 
why my daughter’s lovely $22 new-last- 
September swim suit is now looked 


upon with revulsion as “that old out-of- 


date and faded thing”? 


oO O S 


Nothing discombobulates my pouting | 


about some fancied slight from the fam- 
ily than to discover my children walk- 
ing around the house mimicking me at 
it. 
o co oO 
Your social security number? Best one 
you can have, mister, is on the front 
door of a home you and the missus have 
worked to own. 
co o oO 
The pastor dropped by the Warrens 
last Sunday afternoon and spoke cas- 
ually of Christian training and such like. 
As soon as their son “Rocky” came in 
from swimming, Mom Warren de- 


manded, “Now look here, son, exactly | 
how did you act last night at the Sunday | 


school party in the church?” 
o ° 3 
You want your fondest dreams to 
come true? Wake up! 
oO oO ° 
And I can’t help loving the sweet 
child who, asked to define repentance, 
told her teacher, “It means you have to 
be sorry enough to quit.” 


ENJOY Glorioug Music 


ANYWHERE — INDOORS OR OUT— 
HOME, SCHOOL, CHURCH OR CAMP 


ESTEY 


olding, Portable 


ORGANS 


‘ee 

i by 

ij GUARANTEE 
Certificate 


- 
Leiba epee eb boa} 


LOW, LOW cosT! 


Famous folding ‘‘ Missionary” 
Organ cherished by millions 
world over incl. armed services. 
Rugged portable like suitcase. 
2 full sets reeds; 8’ Diapason, 4’ 
Flute, 4 full octaves. 2tonal stops, 
2expression swells. Smooth, rich 
tones. Wonderful music! Cen- 
tury-old craftsmanship. Double 
NEVER NEEDS Guarantee Certificate. Seedealer 
TUNING! or mail coupon. NEW Folder. 
SS SSS SSS SSS SS eeeeseaeseaanaaa 
! ESTEY ORGAN CORPORATION pt s-s7 8 
g Brattleboro, Vermont 


RUSH Folding an details includi 
Guarantee, Low an ; — 


Name. 


ONLY 60 Ibs. 
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SCHULMERICH 


TOWER 
CHIMES 





... now available in your church 
for as little as $1186.°° 


e Glorious chime tones for tower 
and organ 

@ Full 25-note, 2-octave range 

e Plays from organ keyboard or 
its own 

e Exclusive 6-point tuning 

e Plays both melody and harmony 

@ Built by world’s largest producer 
of carillons, bells and chimes 


D 57 Carilion Hill 
Sellersville, Pa. 


Schulmerich 8 
Carillons, inc. 


SCHULMERICH 


CARILLONS 








PEWS. PULPIT & CHANCEL 
FURNITURE 


¥ WRITE FOR Free CATALOG 
AND LOW DIRECT PRICES 


J.P REDINGTON & Co. 
DEPT. 7 SCRANTON 2, PA. 





“Discovery in the JUDEAN DESERT” 


THE MOST 
EXCITING 
AND 
DRAMATIC 
FIND OF 
OUR 
CENTURY 


THE DEAD 
SEA SCROLLS 
AND THEIR 
MEANING 


By One of the World's 
Greatest Authorities 
GEZA VERMES 


Acclaimed by All Denominations 


**Father Vermes account is among the most cemerehenstve 
works on the Dead Sea Scrolis. Written with the sober 
ness of a oe —. c.f x” v= ‘i hg ae under- 
standing —REV. JOHN 
M. OESTERREICHER. “The. Institute. ‘or Judaeo-Christian 
Studie 

Cansttened 7. oer scholar I have ever talked bi 
te one e very best yet published.’’——DI 
CHARLES FRANCIS. POTTER 


‘Father Vermes was well prepared for writing this book 
He presents a clear plausible explanation of the Evolu- 
tion of the = sect who produced the scrolls. 
—Books on 


‘No similar work is 
tered, so remarkably informed. 
Post. 


so compl ete, so thoroughly anno- 
‘<The National Jewish 


With Magnificent Photographs $5.00 
At Your Booksellers 


DESCLEE CO., INC. 


280 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 





to wnhoduce you to... 


WORD RECORDS 
we proudiy present... 
“The WORD in REVIEW" 
$4.96 Value for only $1.98 
This High Fidelity Long- a 
album contains 6 
selections from 16 DIFFERENT 
Word Albums! Almost one full 
hour of beautiful sacred music. 


Send check, cash, money order, 
or we will Ti 0.0. Th Thousands 
already sold’ 


ORDER TODAY FROM 


WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
BOX 385, DEPT. P, WACO, TEXAS 











OLIVE PELL 


BIBLE 


Only 44% x 6%” —Fits 
man’s pocket or lady’s bag 
but large, clear type! 
Easy on the eyes. 
“Olive Pell has made an important con- 
densation of the King James version, New 
and Old Testament. She has done it with 
intelligence and with a spirit of love and 
service in order to encourage more BIBLE 
reading by more people.’’-The Churchman 


At all bookshops 

or Crown Publishers, Inc. 
419 - 4th Ave. 

New York 16, N. Y. 


54 


ONLY 
8150 





SEEN AND HEARD 


The Chances for Pay-TV 


ou can soon expect to be paying out 
box office prices just to look at your 
own TV set if some very determined 
people have their way. Plans now shap- 
ing up have begun to cast their shadow 
over your picture tube. The chances for 
pay-TV never looked surer. 
Surprisingly these inroads toward 
your purse have been made through 
those innocuous looking, free movies 
that can be found on any television pro- 
gram guide any day of the week. We 
have become so accustomed to seeing 
old films revived for televiewing that the 
thought never crossed our minds that 
they could be the Trojan horse for toll- 
video. But just see what is happening. 


In Bartlesville, Oklahoma, this merry, 
merry month of May, an outfit named 


Video Independent Theatres has begun 
to pipe first-run features into that com- 
munity’s living rooms for a monthly sub- 
scription fee. In Carlsbad, New Mexico, 
as well as a number of other southwest- 
ern cities, still another group known as 
Frontier Theatres, Inc. is showing new 


movies to the populace via closed circuit 
TV—again for a consideration. 

Many a motion picture company, see- 
ing the legible handwriting on the wall, 
is determined not to be found wanting 
wher, weighed in the bank’s balances. 
They} have seen the decline and fall of 
too many film houses these recent years. 
They have watched the growth of 
drive-in theaters, all the while uneasily 
noting that the ozoners (as Variety dubs 
them) have many a liability in weather, 
seasons, and the traffic snarls. To pro- 
ducers it appears that fiscal salvation 
lies in showing their films to the folks 
at home. 


So Twentieth Century Fox has bought 
into a toll-TV scheme called Skiatron; 
Paramount has invested in Telemeters. 
All in all, the indications point to some 
system of movies in the parlor with 
bills collected at the end of the month 
in the manner of the telephone com- 
pany. For these Hollywood producers to 
come out favoring the home toll movies, 
they had so recently opposed, amounts 
to reversing the field. But they are cap- 
able of a big switch now that the screen 
actors’ guilds and the accountants be- 
gin to see the dollar marks in the idea. 


Last month’s meeting of the National 


Association of Radio and Television 
Broadcasters found this their hottest js. 
sue. The broadcasters are fighting the 
trend because it cuts sharply into their 
business. Meanwhile, the many filp 
makers who provide TV’s staple fare see 
great opportunities ahead. Why sell , 
film show to one advertising sponsor 
they figure, when they could peddle it 
for far more money to millions of fam. 
ilies? Theater people can add too. They 
know that the installation price of 
movie adapter on your TV set would no 
exceed $100. To build a new theater of 
the conventional type (Variety now call; 
these hardtops) runs about $450 pe 
Seat. 

All of these schemes presuppose that 
the films are transmitted to your home 
by cable. In such wire service, the send- 
ers do not run afoul of the Federal Com. 
munications Commission which polices 
broadcasting. However, the next cor 
ceivable step is to promote live telecasts 
of sports, plays, and musical events over 
the airwaves. It happens that the USA 
has a quaint philosophy that consider 
the air waves belong to the public. Any- 
one who charges money for their use 
does so illegally. 


But you can be sure of this: New leg- 
islation will be introduced to alter the 
present situation. Powerful veices speak 
in favor of pay-TV. Senator Burton K 
Wheeler has seized upon it as a way 
of breaking the power of the networks 
(he’s probably right; and the major net- 
works are fighting as for their life). Com- 
missioner Robert E. Lee of the FOC 
sees pay-TV as a solution for the prob 
lem of allocating available channels 
among the numerous applicants compet 
ing for them. 

All of which points up the guess that 
new encroachments are likely to be 
made into your family budget. Some 
there are who claim to see a silver lining 
Surely, they contend, if they must pay 
for television shows, they will at least be 
delivered from the noxious commercial 
that so frequently interrupt the choicest 
programs. In this, however, they may 
be wrong again. Alas if pay-TV comes, 
there’s no assurance that we won't find 
ourselves still witnessing the “hard sell’ 
of commercial advertising, and paying 
for it withal. 


—J. C. Wynn 
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CHILDREN’S STORY by Dorothy Ballard 








TADPOLE HERBIE 


“Run along and paddle in a puddle, 
Herbie,” Mug Jones snickered. “You're 
nothing but a tadpole.” 

Clutching his new mask and diving 
fins, Herbie looked uncertainly at one 
ginning face after another. He had 
come down to the beach to join the 
Frogmen’s skin-diving club, and they 
thought it was a joke. 

‘Yeah, tadpole, come back and join 
us when you've outgrown your tail.” 

Herbie got red in the face. Muttering 
angrily to himself, he turned away and 
foundered back along the beach. It had 
been silly to think that the teen-age 
Frogmen would take in an eleven-year- 
dd who didn’t know beans about skin 
diving. But Herbie didn’t want to pad- 
de in a puddle. He wanted to dive with 
the Frogmen, and by jinks, he’d learn 
how. 

That was three weeks ago. Herbie 
had found Bill McGee, a Navy diver, 
to give him lessons. Bill was a thorough 
teacher, very strict about safety. He 
made Herbie take his first work-outs in 
the park pool. Later on they went to the 
beach. “Test your equipment and learn 
how to handle yourself underwater be- 
fore you try the ocean,” Bill said. He 
iso taught Herbie such important safety 
niles as: Never dive alone; don’t jump 
in headfirst wearing a mask; no diving 
ifter eating or when you have a cold. 
Already a good swimmer, Herbie prac- 
tied faithfully with his diving gear. 


Today Herbie and Bill had enjoyed 
aploring the weird underwater world 
“ound the rock ledges. Herbie felt 
wetty much at home below the surface 
ww, except for deep diving. 

“Coming to the celebration tomor- 


row?” Herbie asked as he and Bill 
started home. Agate Beach was going 
to dedicate a new recreation pier. 

“Sure thing,” grinned Bill. “I want 
to hear your father’s speech.” 

“He’s going to run for mayor,” said 
Herbie proudly, “so it’s very important 
for him to make a good speech.” 

When Herbie got home, his father, 
Mr. Bagley, was scribbling away on 
notes for his speech dedicating the pier. 
“How goes it, Herbie?” he called out, 
laying his spectacles down on the pa- 
pers in front of him. 

“Oh, pretty good,” Herbie answered. 
Then he sighed. “But I'll never be more 
than a tadpole till I get up nerve for a 
deep dive. When I go ten feet down, 
my chest tightens up and I'm scared.” 

Mr. Bagley nodded understandingly. 
“That’s the way I feel right now. If I 
mess up this speech tomorrow, I'll 
wreck my chance to be elected mayor. 
But if* I’m mayor, I'll have to make 
speeches. So the only thing for both of 
us tadpoles to do, Herbie, is to jump in 
and keep trying.” 

The next morning a lively breeze was 
whipping the gaily colored flags along 
the new pier. It looked as if all of Agate 
Beach had crowded there to hear the 
band and Mr. Bagley. Herbie stood near 
with his friends. He was wearing his 
swim trunks and carrying his diving 
gear, just in case Bill had time to give 
him a lesson afterward. 

When the band had finished playing 
“The Star-Spangled Banner,” Mr. Bag- 
ley clipped his notes to the speaker's 
desk to keep the wind from whisking 
them away. 

“Friends and fellow citizens—” he be- 
gan. He took off his spectacles nervously 
and laid them on top of his notes. 


“Friends and fellow citizens,” he re- 
peated, raising his right hand in wel- 
come. 

As he lowered his hand, it brushed 
the spectacles, tumbled them across 
the desk, and flipped them over the 
railing. Horrified, Herbie watched the 
glasses go glinting in the sunshine, 
straight for the water. His father would 
never be able to read his notes without 
them. 

Herbie yanked on his mask and fins. 
Before anyone could stop him, he was 
shinning down a rope the workmen had 
left hanging over the side of the pier. 

“Bill’s nearby. I’m not diving alone,” 
Herbie comforted himself as he let go 
of the rope and angled down into the 
green water. Fifteen feet here, Bill had 
once told him. Deeper than Herbie had 
ever dared to go before. But he had to 
bring up those spectacles. 

He looked for the glint of dim sun- 
light on gold. On beyond, in among 
those rough shells, was that the flash 
of spectacle frames? Herbie’s lungs 
were tight; his blood pounded in his 
ears. Sternly he fought his panic as 
he kicked and drove himself deeper 
with a steady flutter of his fins. His 
groping hand reached out and closed 
over the spectacles. 

There was quite a fuss over Herbie 
when Bill and Mug Jones pulled him up 
with the rope. Mr. Bagley threw his 
arm around his son and whispered, “If 
I win the election, I'll owe it to you.” 
Bill was telling everybody that Herbie 
was the kind of stubborn guy who al- 
ways gets what he goes after. 

But what tickled Herbie most was 
to hear Mug Jones yelling to the other 
Frogmen, “Hey, look here, the tadpole 
has outgrown his tail.” 
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We're fbeated but wot surprised... 


that Father remembered the Church in his will. 


He loved us and he loved the Church. We are glad that 
he provided generously for the Church, as well as for us.”’ 


Any bequest to the Presbyterian Foundation will 
“serve the Church in all its work,”—continuing 


as a living memorial to advance the Kingdom of God. 


The Foundation will gladly correspond, in confidence, about the 
making of a valid Christian will. 


The PRESBYTERIAN FOUNDATION 


Address Dr. Hugh Ivan Evans, Director 


THE FOUNDATION OF THE PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH in the U.S.A. 
156 FIFTH AVENUE * NEW YORK 10,N. Y. 











